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REBELLIONS 1715 AND 1745. 
(See 8, ii, 486.) 


“N. & Q.” never performs a more usefal func- 
tion than when engaged in “ nailing to the counter” 
those spurious specimens of legendary currency 
which from time to time are proffered, to the 

ration of the conscientious historical student. 
To change the metaphor, here is a snake frequently 
“scotched ”—once (see the above reference) in 
your columns—but ap tly, as yet, not killed. 

Major-General Smith, writing to the Standard 
on Monday, Oct. 6, anent a very stupid subject, 
cropping up naturally in the silly season, entitled 
“ A Mystery of the Tower,” which is no mystery 
at all, and of which more anon, revives the old and 
many times exploded tradition of the head of 
James Radcliffe, Earl of Derwentwater, executed 
on Tower Hill Feb. 24, 1716 (N.S), having 
been exposed on Temple Bar. Dealing with a 
purely fanciful speculation that the bodies of the 
two lords (Kilmarnock and Balmerino), executed in 
1746, were not buried in the chapel (St. Peter ad 
Vincula, in the Tower of London), but were 
carried off by their friends, the gallant officer adds 
the analogy “as in the case of the Earl of Derwent- 
water in 1716 ; but as on that occasion there was 
no hearse in attendance, the earl’s headless corpse 
was wrapped in a baize cloth and conveyed away in 


acoach by his friends, and the head set up on Temple 
Bar, but afterwards recovered by the Countess her- 
self, disguised, so tradition says, as a fishwoman, 
when a man, well bribed for the purpose, dropped 


son's Centenary— Parliamentary Precedents, 384—Titles of — into her basket as she passed under the 


The only grain of historical truth in the above 
legend is that no hearse was provided for the re- 
ception of the Earl of Derwentater’s remains on 
the occasion of his execution, the cause of which 
omission is well known. Mr. Roome, the under- 
taker selected by his lordship, declined to become 
responsible for an inscription disloyal to the powers 
then in the ascendant which my lord had dictated 
to be inscribed on his coffin-plate, and, in con- 
sequence of the disagreement thereupon ensuing, 
declined the commission, but at so late a date 
that there was no time before the execution 
to provide another tradesman. Lord Derwent- 
water’s head was never exposed on Temple Bar. 
It was found buried with his body at Dilston in 
1805. See Dilston Hall, by W. Sydney Gibson, 

p. 112 and 165. See also Howitt’s Visits to 
arkable Places (“Dilston”) (edition 1842), 
pp. 579 et seqg., more were pp. 582, 598, 
600, and 601. Every head and limb exposed on 
Temple Bar has been registered, and the dates and 
victims are well known. The “yarn ” is obviously 
a survival of the tradition of Mrs. Margaret Roper 
recovering the head of her father, Sir Thomas More, 
from its elevation on the leads of Traitors’ Gate 
(London Bridge) by procuring a man to detach it 
and drop it into a boat in which she was awaiting it 
while being rowed on the Thames beneath. 

As to “ A Mystery of the Tower,” which occupied 
nearly two columns in large type in the Standard 
of Saturday, Sept. 27, and has furnished a text for 
several letters inserted since, the most cursory 
reference to works so readily accessible as Bayley’s 
History, &c., of the Tower of London, foljo edition, 
S i. (pp. 121, 122); The Chapel in tie Tower, 

y Doyne Courteney Bell (a most thoughtful and 
useful work), Murray, 1877 (pp. 15, 16, 312); 
Lord De Ros’s Tower of London (another in- 
valuable book for the historical student), p. 31, 
would dispose of the whole so-called mystery. 
It is certain that the bodies of the three lords 
were interred beneath the west gallery of the 
chapel, in the grave in which reposed the ashes of 
Lord Tullibardine, but that very little regard was 

id to the sanctity of these remains. Coffins were 
acer up, bodies and bones dispersed from time 
to time with scant ceremony, to make room for 
fresh interments. Among the rest the coffins of the 
three noblemen were, at some time or other, de- 
stroyed, but their coffin-plates left loose among the 
rubbish of their grave. Lord De Ros tells us (see 
above reference), “After the great fire in the 
Tower of 1841, some excavations were found neces- 
sary to obtain a solid foundation for the present 
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barracks, when a great number of old coffins were, 
with a vast quantity of bones, removed into the 
vaults on the north side of the chapel. On that 
occasion these coffin-plates were discovered and 

in the vestry, where they are carefully 
preserved in glass frames.” (See also ibid., p. 254.) 

In the course of the correspondence some dis- 
cussion took place as to whether there were two 
hearses provided for the bodies of Kilmarnock and 
Balmerino, or whether one hearse sufficed, making 
two journeys, or whether any hearse at all appeared 
on the scene, drifting off into a question of 
what constituted a hearse, with which speculation 
your readers need not be troabled. That there 
were two hearses, drawn by horses, in readiness 
is tolerably certain, for we read in a contemporary 
account, “‘ He {Lord Balmerino] went to the side 
of the stage and called up the wardour (sic), to 
whom he gave some money, asked which was his 
hearse, and ordered the man to drive near ” (Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1746, vol. xvi. p. 394). Still, 
it is a singular circumstance, which to some extent 
may justify the doubts of the Standard’s corre- 
spondents, that in the contemporary print of the 
execution by Canot, taken from the picture by 
G. Badd, and entitled “ A True Representation of 
Tower Hill as it ap from a raised point of 
view on the North Side, 18th August, 1746, when 
the Lords were beheaded ”—an original engraving 
of which is now on view for sale in the window of 
a print-shop in the Strand—no trace of a hearse or 
hearses is to be discovered, minutely as the scene 
appears to be delineated. 

On the whole, I think, with reference to the 
original article in the Standard, “A Mystery of 
the Tower,” the practice of manufacturing sensa- 
tional “copy” out of groundless historical sur- 
mises—making “something out of nothing”—is, 
in the interests of true scientific literary research, 
to be reprehended. Nemo, 


A VULGAR ERROR. 


To be taught a falsehood in youth is for the mass 
of mankind to cling to it through life—a fact only 
to be accounted for on the supposition that the 
faculty of distinguishing between the true and 
false, between fact and hereditary superstition, is 
singularly latent in the human mind. We find 
Mr. Austin Dobson even (in his Life of Fielding) 
perpetuating the valgar error that Bunyan wrote 
the Pilgrim’s Progress while in prison. Ninety- 
nine educated people out of a hundred will tell you 
that Ophelia committed suicide ; and a still larger 
proportion will consider you in imminent danger 
of a similar end if you protest that Othello did not 
smother Desdemona. Yet these very people have 
heard and read times innumerable the Queen’s 
speech telling how Ophelia was drowned, and the 
pitiful scene in Desdemona’s bedchamber. In the 


last, indeed, they may even have seen Salvini 
— is above the affectation that prompts Mr, 
rving to pause in his blind fury to draw the bed- 
curtains !) flash his dagger and wring his reek- 
ing hands before their very faces. But it is all 
for nothing. We were always told as children 
that Othello smothered the fair Desdemona, and 
therefore Desdemona was necessarily smothered. 
This idea is so widespread that I hope you 
will allow me sufficient room to point out 
your valuable columns (what I presume is known 
to every student) that we not only have the un- 
mistakable evidence of the text of the play to 
show that Othello, finding his victim sufferin 
abandoned his original purpose, 
stabbed her, but positive proof that the dagger 
was used in the time of Shak ’ 

Othello was written probably about 1600-1, and 
certainly not later than 1603. Shakespeare was 
still connected with the Globe Theatre company 
(from which he withdrew about 1604), and con- 
tinued to take part, either as actor or manager, in 
the production of his plays. Inthe Egerton papers 
exists a ballad (the authenticity of which has 
never been questioned, I believe) describing the 
first representation of Othello before Queen Eliza- 
beth at Harefield. The authorship of the verses 
is unknown, but they must have been written by 
some one who was present and saw Burbage in the 
part of Othello, for the appearance and bearing 
of the great actor are described. It may fairly be 
presumed that if the play was not produced under 
the direct oe yen of Shakespeare, it had been 
prepared and rehearsed in his presence at the 
Globe Theatre. It follows, therefore, that Bur- 
bage’s impersonation of the Moor embodied the 
true ideas of the poet. It will be seen from the 
following extract from the Egerton ballad what 
were the circumstances of Desdemona’s death :— 

“ He sought his lady, as she layde 
Within her virgin bed, 
And there his hands of blackest shade 
He dyed to gory red. 
Then with a dagger, that was wet 
With his deare Ladies bloud, 
He stabde him selfe.” ; 
Nearly every actor of note has followed this 
tradition, and it would be difficult to know what 
other construction could be put upon the words:— 
“T that am cruel, am yet mercifal ; 
I would not have thee linger in thy pain : 
So, so.” 
I say nothing of the absurdity of supposing 
Shakespeare capable of making Desdemona re- 
cover from being smothered only to die the next 
moment. Then there is the additional evidence :— 
“ Emilia. O, who hath done 
This deed? 
Desdemona. Nobody ; I myself.” 


What deed? Rumpling the Iady’s pillow? 


| | 
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Schiller has said that the gods themselves fight 
in vain against stapidity ; and the truth of his 
words is confirmed by the fact that if you ask 
a thousand theatre-goers how Othello killed 
Desdemona, nine hundred and ninety will tell you 
that he smothered her, and will look on you with 


incredulous pity if you even suggest the use of a 
dagger. Caaries Cuurcnitt Osporne. 
Salisbury. 


ROWLANDSON’S “HUNTING BREAKFAST.” 


My mother’s elder brother, Thomas Gower, was 
a clever artist, who died early in the present cen- 
tury, at th, age of twenty-seven, after having ex- 
hibited oil paintings in London galleries. Some 
of his pictures — life-size portraits, landscapes, 
fruit and flower pieces, and figure subjects—are 
still in possession of members of the family, and 
show his powers as well as his versatility. I pos- 
sess two specimens of his talent. The one is a 
“View on the Thames,” a sunny riverside subject, 
with numerous figures and horses (size of the can- 
vas, 2ft. Sin. by 2ft.); the other, of the same 
dimensions, is “ A Hunting Breakfast,” containing 
& scene in a squire’s hall, with three dogs and 
eleven figures in costumes of the latter part of the 
past century. Both these pictures belonged to 
my father, and I remember them from my earliest 
years—that is to say, for more than fifty years. 
At my father’s death the pictures were taken by 
his brother, Mr. Wm. Bradley, Sherwood Villa, 
Willes Road, Leamington, where they were for a 
dozen years; and on my uncle’s death, last Sep- 
tember, the pictures became my property, and are 
now hanging on my walls. 

The “ Hunting Breakfast” is signed “ T. Gower”; 
and until a few days ago I had imagined it to be 
not only his work, but also his original composition. 
It is a very fine painting in every way, and exceed- 
ingly good in finish, colour, and tone. It is also 
in excellent preservation. Oa looking through the 
October catalogue of Mr. Thomas Simmons, 164, 
Parade, Leamington, I lighted upon the following : 

“ An original oil painting by Rowlandson and Eckstein, 
signed in full, ‘ Eckstein pinx. Rowlandson delin.,’ a fine, 
Vigorous, and characteristic work, containing eleven 
figures and three dogs. The subject is evidently ‘The 
Hunteman’s Breakfast.’ The village parson, the squire, 
and a few friends are taking an early country breakfast, 
in hunting costume, in the spacious hall of the squire’s 
house. The hunteman has just entered, blowing his 
horn, creating consternation in all, and a general ‘ scrim- 
mage’ for something to eat ensues; a humorous scene in 
Rowlandson’s best style. The picture is in a handsome 
gilt frame, and measures (exclusive of the frame) 2 ft. 
Sin. by 2 ft. ; the colours are as fresh and brilliant as if 
only just painted. Price 7/. 10s, The name and address 
of the last owner of this picture, in whose family it has 
been for fifty years, will be given to the purchaser, where 
further particulars respecting it may probably be gained.” 

_ It was quite clear that the picture here men- 
tioned was 9 duplicate of mine, and that I must 


abandon the idea that the design was an original 
composition by Thomas Gower. But, to make 
assurance doubly sure, I wrote to Mr. Simmons, 
and sent him, for comparison, a rough sketch of 
my own picture. He replied that it and the Eck- 
stein were “identical in every way,” and that his 
impression is that ‘‘ Rowlandson supplied a sketch 
to Eckstein, or actually sketched it on the very 
canvas itself.” He adds that the picture belonged 
to the Rev. E. Lloyd, Oak Villa, Leam Terrace 
East, Leamington, in whose family it had been for 
very many years. It may be noted as a curious 
coincidence that these two pictures by Eckstein 
and T. Gower have been for the last twelve years 
in possession of two owners who lived almost 
within a stone’s throw of each other. 

Mr. Simmons says that he has paid great “ atten- 
tion to Rowlandson’s prints, and I never saw one 
of this picture, either as a separate plate or in a 
book.” I would ask, Was this “ Hunting Break- 
fast” designed by Rowlandson? I believe that he 
was not a painter, in the strict sense of the word, 
but that he worked in water colours and black and 
white ; and that he did not, like John Leech, ever 
paint in oils. The best Rowlandsons with which 
I was acquainted were those in the large collection 
of Mr. Wm. Bates, of Birmingham, the valued 
correspondent of this journal for so many years. 
A notice of his death appeared in these pages 
(p. 280), and the Rowlandsons are specially men- 
tioned in N. C.’s sympathetic note, p. 305 of this 
volame. Mr, Bates was specially proud of those 
Rowlandsons ; but I do not remember any one of 
them that approached the dimensions 2 ft. 5 in. by 
2ft. It is singular that the two paintings by 
Eckstein (Who was he ?) and T. Gower are both of 
this size. 

I very well remember in my boyhood seeing at 
my grandmother Gower’s house a small drawing in 
black and white of this ‘‘ Hunting Breakfast,” 
drawn by her son Thomas, and presumed to be the 
original study for the large oil painting. I do not 
know what has become of the drawing. I have 
often made the observation that this “ Hunting 
Breakfast ” was the kind of subject that Rowland- 
son would have treated, but that T. Gower had 
dealt with it in a less vulgar way and with far 
more force. And I am still of the same opinion. 
If, however, a copy from Rowlandson, the painter 
in oils may have improved the original design ; 
and I have not been able to compare the Eckstein 
with the other picture. 

The three hounds in the painting are very gaunt 
creatures ; the huntsman blows a very large and 
eurly French horn, and he and another, who is 
dressed for the sport (presumably the master), 
wear blue coats with gilt buttons, and red collars 
and waistcoats. Two other figures wear scarlet 
coats with gilt buttons. I possess a fine punch- 
bowl of Worcester china which belonged to my 
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It is eleven inches across the 

wl, and is covered with hunting scenes, done by 

Hancock’s transfer process, and in these scenes 

= similar costumes, hounds, and curly French 

Relative to this picture by T. Gower—and I 
should be glad to ascertain if it is really a copy 
from Rowlandson—I may say that, under 
impression that it was an original and had never 
been published, I proposed to Mark Lemon, in 
1855, that I should make a faithful copy of it in 
black and white, and that it should appear in the 
extra Christmas supplement of the Illustrated 
London News, of which supplement Mark Lemon 
was the then editor. I suggested that it should 
be the wood by or 
person, and appear as a page illustration, an 
on the cone page John Leech should draw a 
design to show the hunting breakfast of the 
modern day. Mark Lemon accepted the idea, 
and I showed him and Leech a rough sketch of 
the picture, sufficient to denote its character and 
composition. We talked over the subject, and 
Leech was pleased with the idea, But on think- 
ing out the matter Leech considered that he 
could better show the contrast in the two periods 
by changing the time to the evening instead of 
the morning. So my copy of T. Gower’s picture 
was abandoned, and Leech produced two of as fine 
designs as ever came from his prolific pencil. 
These were the companion compositions, ‘‘ Fox- 
hunters in the Days of Squire Western” and 
“ Foxhunters regaling in the nt ‘ degenerate’ 
Days.” They each occupy a page of the Iilus- 
trated London News ; but, as they could not be got 
ready in time for the Christmas supplement of 
1855, they appeared in the ordinary issue of the 
journal, Feb. 23, 1856. A wonderfully clever 
copy of the Squire Western scene, reduced to 
5 in. by 3} in., was one of the illustrations given 
to the article on “John Leech,” by Russell 
Sturgis, in Scribner's Monthly, February, 1879. 
It is, perhaps, bypercritical, but as I have been 
mentioning the gaunt hounds and the large curly 
French horn, I may ask, Was John Leech correct 
in his foxhound and small hunting-horn ? 

Curnpert 


Dr. Jounson’s Centenary.—At 6" §, ix. 
208 W. M. C. writes that Samuel Johnson died 
on Dec. 13, 1784, and asks whether the present 
year is to pass away without some commemo- 
ration of the great lexicographer and moralist. 
Since this query was printed, the Mayor of Lich- 
field has, as most, if not all, of your readers are 
aware, sounded the public through the new rs 
as to the probable success of attempting to hold a 
Johnson centenary at his birthplace, but the 
scheme met with so little response it was abandoned 
as hopeless, The Times, in a leader of Oct, 10, on 


this failure, suggests that the reading public of the 
present day has too little acquaintance with the 
writings of Johnson to feel that it could with 
— take part in his centenary, as its know. 
edge of him is chiefly derived from Boswell’s Life, 
itself much less read now than it was formerly. (Of 
this latter point the Times appears in this very 
article to furnish an instance, as its language implies 
that the expiator nance in the market-place 
took place at Lichield, whereas it was at Uttoxeter, 
whither Michael Johnson had bidden his son ac- 
company him, and he refused.) The leader in 
— goes on to say that the connexion of 

ohnson with Lichfield, beyond the fact of its 
being his birthplace, was not great ; he preferred to 
be married at Rontesham, and only visited Lich- 
field occasionally after his early days. Neverthe- 
less, it should be remembered that he did retain an 
affection for the place of his nativity, as is shown 
by the interpolated ejaculation “Salve, magna 
parens!” under the word “Lich” in his Dic 
tionary. We may hope, therefore, that on the 
occurrence of the bicentenary of his birth, twenty- 
five years hence, in 1909, steps will be taken for a 
celebration at Lichfield, for which (as is suggested 
in the Times) that occasion will be more euitable 
than the centenary of his death this year. Mean- 
while, those who revere the memory of one of our 
greatest writers may be interested in calling to mind 
that his last visit to Lichfield was in the autuma 
of 1784, that thence he went to Birmingham and 
Oxford (where he paid that visit to Dr. Adams 
which the latter believed was his last anywhere), 
and returned to London on Nov. 16, twenty-seven 
days before his death. 

I met a few years ago with an amusing om 
how completely the general public identify Jobn- 
son with his Dictionary, without appreciating the 
magnitude and importance of that work. Standing 
near his monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral, a lady 
with a little girl came up, and noticing the name 
in the Latin inscription, addressed me with, “I beg 
your pardon, sir; but that can’t be the Dictionary 
Johnson, can it?” W. T. 

Blackheath. 


PaRLiaMENTARY Parecepents.—The following 
rulings from the Chair are, I think, worth placing on 
record. Mr. Speaker, on the night of October 24, on 
being questioned by Sir H. Drummond Wolff, ruled 
that a member may be called “ a jackal ” by another 
member, provided the term be used “ figuratively” 
and not literally. During last session Mr. Speaker 
Peel decided that Sir Patrick O’Brien was out 
of order when he called Mr. Callan “a sea 
serpent,” and Sir Patrick withdrew the expression. 
Most members, however, are of opinion that, 
though it would be clearly out of order to call an 
hon. member a “ viper” ora “cobra,” the ruling 
of the Speaker was unduly severe, since the sea 


em 
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t is not a venomous beast. Towards the 
end of last session, Baron Henry de Worms having 
complained because the Prime Minister said he 
was “unscrupulous,” Sir Arthur Otway, who 
was in the chair, decided that the expression was 
not unparliamentary, and Mr. Gladstone subse- 
quently explained that he did not mean that the 
hon. member for Greenwich was “ unscrupulous,” 
but only that the words which came out of his 
mouth were unscrupulous, M.P, 


TiTLEs Given To Saints anv Femate). 
—Recently, while reading one of Henri Con- 
science’s Flemish novels (De Leeuw van Vlaen- 
deren), I came across the expression (fourth edit., 
i. 95) ““ Mynheer Sinte Michiel,” with the follow- 
ing note upon it:— 

“Men gebruikte dien eernaem uit eerbied tot de 
Heiligen, en zegde:—Mynheer Sint Jan, Mevrouw 
Sinte Theresia. De volgende verzen uit het gedicht, de 
Maghet van Ghend, door den heer Ph. Blommaert uit- 
gegeven, dienen tot bewys :— 

‘Ende miren vrouwen Sente Katheline, 
Ende myn here Sente Mertyn.’ ”* 
The same practice also prevailed formerly in 
France, for 1 find in La Curne de Ste. Palaye’s 
Dict., s.v. “ Monsieur,” “On traitait jusqu’aux 
saints de Monsieur: ‘La ville de Monsieur 8. 
uentin, Monsieur S. Acheu, Monsieur 8. Jean’ 
(Duclos, Prewve de l’ Hist. de Lowis XI, p. 411)”; 
and sv. ‘‘Monseigneur” I find “Les saints se 

ualifiocient de méme. On lit ‘ Monseigneur 8. 

acques,’ dans Joinville, page 15”; and again, 
sv, “ Messires,” which he tells us is “cas sujet 
de monseigneur,+ de mes (meus) et sire (senior),” 
he quotes the passage, “ Mex en sera Messires 
Saint Marzaus (Roncisv., 149).” Madame, too, 
was likewise so used, for in the same dictionary, 
av., I find, “‘ Madame S'* Geneviefve (Joinv., 
15)’ On qualifioit jadis ainsi toutes les saintes,” 

One must remember, however, that in old 
French monsieur and me were not quite so 
indiscriminately used as they are nowadays, and 
so meant much more. La Curne tells us that 
monsieur was formerly exclusivement affecté 
aux chevaliers,” and was more “distingué” than 
messire and monseigneur. Madame, too, was a 
“titre réservé aux femmes des chevaliers.” 

No doubt in other languages also, and very likely 
in old English, the names of saints were de- 
corated in like manner, but I have at present no 
evidence on the subject. We know, however, that 
the Italian madonna, a title now exclusively (ex- 
cept in poetry) applied to the Virgin, was formerly 

towed also as a title of honour upon ladies in 


* The meaning of this passage in a few words is that 
mynheer and mevroww (—monsieur and madame) were 
titles bestowed out of respect upon saints, and he quotes 
two verses in support of this fact. 
pe hn Seigneur, of course=meum seniorem, for mon 


general,* and means nothing more or less than 
madame. F. Caance. 
Sydenham Hill, 


Lanp Tenvre.—The following extract occurs 
in Miss Hickson’s Ireland in the Seventeenth 
Century, vol. i. p. 34. I never saw the book from 
which it is quoted. It is so interesting as illustra- 
tive of the ancient system of land tenure that 
I make no apology for transferring it to your 

“ They divided and subdivided, and sold land without 
being interfered with or in any wise controlled. One 
instance of subdivision may be mentioned, where a small 
field of about half an acre was held by twenty-six people! 
seantell The land is never let, sold, or devised by the acre, 
but by a ‘ cow's grass,’ a complement of land well under- 
stood by the people, although, as it varies according to 
the quality of the land, it comprises for this reason a 
rather indefinite quantity......In some cases, a tenant 
having any part of a townland (no matter how small) 
had his proportion in thirty or forty different places, 
and without fences between them, it being utterly im- 
possible to have any, as the proportions were so very 
numerous and frequently so small that not more than 
half a stone of oats was required to sow one of such 
divisions...... A man who had some good land at one ex- 
tremity of a townland was sure to have some bad at the 
other, a bit of middling good land in the centre, and bits 
of other quality at other corners, each bounded by his 
neighbours’ patches of property, without any fence or 
ditch between them. Under such circumstances could 
any one wonder at the desperation of a poor man who, 
having his inheritance in thirty-two different places, 
abandoned them, in utter despair of ever being able to 
make them out ?— Facts from Gweedore, Hatchard & 
Sons, Piccadilly, 1854.” 

Avon. 

Ericrammatic Eprtapa. —In the churchyard 
of Lenton, near Grantham, Lincolnshire, is a tomb- 
stone erected by a husband to the memory of his 
wife, on which is the following inscription: — 

“She was — 

But words are wanting to say what. 

Think ——what a wife should be, 

And she was that.” 
The date on the tombstone is 1864. I am con- 
fident that I have seen this in print, but I cannot 
recall where. I have looked into Curious Epitaphs, 
by William Andrews, F.R.H.S.; Gleanings in 
Graveyards, by H. E. Norfolk, third edit., and 
other similar works, without being able to find it. 
It may, therefore, be new to many readers of 


* Poets still use it, I believe, in this way; and it ap- 
pears that in Tuscany among the peasants the mother of 
a family receives this title, whilst in Lombardy, Pied- 
mont, and other parts of Italy it is upon the mother-in- 
law (suocera) that the appellation is bestowed ‘‘a titolo 
di onoranza” (Lessona and Carlo A-valle’s Dizion. di 
Scienze, &c,.). I must say that the Italians deserve the 
greatest credit for treating their mothers-in-law with a 
respect which is not common in other countrigs. Still, 
they are not consistent even in this respect, for swocera, 
besides its ordinary meaning of mother-in-law, has also 
that of “a woman who interferes in everything” 
(Baretti). 
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“N, & Q.,” and may be thought worthy of pre- 
servation in the pages of this journal. 
Curnsert Bepe. 


Tae Friest(?) or tae Pexxy Post, — 
In the Proceedings on a Writ of Inquiry of 
Damages between His Royal Highness James, 
Duke of York, in an Action upon the Statute de 
Scandalis Magnatum, and Titus Oates, in the 
King’s Bench, June 18, 1684, the following is 
one of the accusations laid to the charge of that 
notorious malefactor, viz., that he 
* publicly, falsely, and maliciously said, related, and 
with a loud voice published, to wit, that the letter in 
the hands of the aforesaid Titus at that time being cost 
him, the aforesaid Titus, nine pence, but might have been 
brought for one penny, and that he knew nobody to be 
the better for it but that traitor James, Duke of York.” 


H. 8. Asunez. 


[In the State Poems, vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 246-8 (ed. 1716), 
appears a poem “On the Late Invention of the Penny- 
Post by Mr. Dockwra.”’ } 


Booxworm.—Some account of this voracious 
little animal having appeared in the early volumes 
of the present series of “ N. & Q.” (6" S. iii. 425 ; 
iv. 34, 397), the following paragraph, which I 
transcribe from the Antiquary (vol. x. p. 131), 
may not be out of place, and will doubtless interest 
many of your readers :— 


“ This insect must always be of interest to book-men, 
and we therefore print the following interesting note 
from the Publishers’ Circular of 15th July, 1884 :— 
A book-worm is described in dictionaries as ‘a great 
reader or student of books,’ and also as ‘a worm that 
eats holes in books.’ Mr, Bowden, whose name we 
append, says that ‘despite its large ravages the worm 
itself is very rare.’ We confess that, although quite 
familiar with the little circular tunnel, to be met with in 
bound books as well as in ‘ quires,’ we have never before 
seen the engineer that so scientifically performs this de- 
structive kind of work. He is not at all what our fancy 
painted him, We had always imagined a dark-coloured, 
tough, wiry worm; but he is a white, wax-like little 
fellow; he so exactly resembles those little white maggots 
to be seen in a well-decayed ‘Stilton’ that one is inclined 
to regard him simply as a‘ Stilton’ maggot with a taste 
for literature, in fact (like his prototype), a‘ student’ or, 

rhaps, it is better to say a rodent cf books, Mr. 

wden having been good enough to send the destructive 
little wretch to us, we have done him the honour of 
having him engraved, and now present to our readers 
in his natural size, and also ina magnified form. His 
history will be found in the following note: ‘ Booksellers 
are as often made aware, ina manner that is more pain- 
ful than pleasant, that there are such things as book-worms 
in existence. However, it is not many booksellers that 
have ever seen one, for despite its large ravages, the 
worm itself is very rare. r. G. Suckling discovered 
three at Messrs. Sotheran's Strand house a few days ago. 
They were half way through a bundle of quires, and 
were evidently on their second or third journey, judging 
from the number of perforations made in the paper. 
Mr. Blades devotes, in his Znemies of Books, some space 
to a description of this destructive, but withal interesting 
species of worm,’—A. J. Bowden (at Sotheran’s).” 
ALpaa, 


“Hotp” ror “Ows.”—A phrase is used b 
the illiterate classes here which is perhaps wo: 
noting. “I knew how much I held him” takes 
the place of “ how much I owed him.” I sup 
originally the speaker would have said “ how 
much I was beholden to him,” but nowadays 
want of time is one reason at least why words are 
clipped and sentences a. 

ILFRED Harorave, 

Sheffield. 


A Retic or Naprotzon Bonararrse.—Some 
months ago a soldier died at Rockhill, near Wick, 
N.B., who had some indirect relations to the 
history of “ The Little Corporal” worth recording, 
In his possession was a snuff-box with the follow- 
ing characteristically ambitious inscription on a 
gold plate :—“ Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of 
the West.” That it really belonged to the hero is 
sustained by the circumstances under which it was 
got. The soldier had his discharge from the 78th 
Regiment, after seven years’ service, at Colombo, 
Ceylon, in 1828. Sir Hudson Lowe was military 
governor there, after having been for the seven 
years ending in 1821 what was called by some the 
gaoler of Napoleon at St. Helena. The discharge 
details that private John Nicol, born in the parish 
of Reay, near the town of Thurso, in the county 
of Caithness, was enlisted for the 78th Regiment at 
Thurso, on March 15, 1821 ; and that his conduct 
during his short service period had been very good. 
Sir Hudson returned to England in 1828, and gave 
Nicol charge of his luggage on board ship. So 

leased was he with his faithfulness that he gave 
Fim the above historic relic, and a letter in his own 
hand certifying thus : “ John Nicol had charge of 
my effects, and was not only perfectly honest and 
faithful himself, but was the means of preventing 
my luggage from being plundered by others, and 
is therefore commended by me as a perfectly trust- 
worthy person.” Whether it was because of such 
qualities that he entrusted Bonaparte’s snuff-box to 
the veteran, who lived to the age of eighty-six, or 
that Sir Hudson may have had so many relics among 
his luggage that he did not know what to do with 
them, are questions which arise. It is, at all events, 
of literary use and interest to note this — 


Tae Two Grerattars.—I do not think it is 
generally known that there are two Gibraltars in 
Andalucia. One is the solid and substantial rock- 
built fortress which owns Queen Victoria as its 
sovereign, the other is a phantom city, of which 
Alfonzo XIL, is lord. 

After the capture of Gibraltar by the British in 
1704, the inhabitants dispersed throughout the 
neighbourhood, finding refuge for the most part in 
the villages of Los Barrios and San Royne, and 
amidst the ruins of the ancient city of Algeciras. 
Tt was not, however, until 1716 the officers 
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and gentlemen of the city of Gibraltar took steps 
to assert their existence as a corporate body, which 
still retained vitality after the capture of their city. 
They accordingly met in solemn conclave in the 
year above mentioned, under the presidency of 
their Corregidor, Don Bernardo Diaz de Isla, 
and declared the complete re-establishment of the 
Cabildo, or Council, of the city of Gibraltar, 
appointing San Royne for the time being as the 
locality in which the tribunal should meet. Since 
that time, in the decrees of the King of Spain and 
in other official documents, the three towns are not 
named separately, but are styled ‘Our most loyal 
and noble city of Gibraltar in the Campo of Gibral- 
tar, the city of Gibraltar being in the temporary 
occupation of the British.” 
R. Stewart Parrerson. 
Hale Crescent, Farnham. 


Distortep Sarixes.—In an age familiar only 
with “patent safety matches” and “vestas” it 
may be worth while noting a phrase used to me by 
a housemaid (a Yorkshire girl) a few weeks ago. 
It is not without merit: “As dry as timber.” 
The same ingenious creature on another occasion 
spoke of something as being “as sure as faith.” 
On thinking out the matter, there seems to be a 
good deal to be said in favour of faith for fate, and 
Iam a little puzzled to know which is the original 
phrase. Witrrep Harcrave. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


“Bort-racep Jonas.”—The following is an 
extract from Dr. Brewer’s Phrase and Fable: 
“Jonas in Dryden’s satire of Absalom and Achi- 
tophel is meant for Sir William Jones, the Indian 
judge and Oriental scholar. He was so called by 
a palpable pun. Dryden calls him ‘ Bull-faced 
Jonas,’” The first part of the satire which con- 
tains the phrase was written in 1680, and was 
published in 1681. Sir William Jones, the Indian 
jadge and Oriental scholar, was born in 1746, and 
died in 1794. Judges were not appointed by the 
East India Company until long after 1680. In 
the key to the poem in Chalmers’s English Poets, 
1810, we have, “ Jonas, Sir William Jones.” This 
may have been Sir William Jones of Castellmarch, 
who was ———— judge of the Irish Common Pleas 
in 1622, and was transferred to the Queen’s Bench in 
1625. He died in 1640. If he is “ Jonas” of the 
satire, what are the statutes he is imputed to have 
drawn ? W. 

Gwainvarren, Merthyr Tydfil, 

[It would be almost as difficult to associate with Absa- 
lom and Achitophel Sir William Jones who died forty 


years before Titus Oates was publicly heard of as one 
who was not born till sixty years after the accession of 
James II. The Sir William Jones in question is, how- 
ever, a different man. In Scott's Dryden, 1808, vol. ix, 
pp. 279-286, is a long note concerning Sir William Jones, 
who was a member of Lincoln’s Inn ; became Serjeant-at- 
Law, 1669 (see Foss, Judges of England, vii. 29) ; Solici- 
tor-General, Nov. 11, 1673; Attorney-General, June 25, 
1675 (see ib., p. 28); and died 1682. See also Tabula 
Curiales, p. ob. In that curious miscellany of satire, 
historical information, and rank indecency, the State 
Poems, there is an epitaph on Sir William Jones, As it 
bears on the question, we quote it from p. 157 of vol. iii., 
which is far less accessible than vol. i.:— 
“Sir William in Arcta custodia lies, 

Committed by Death sans Bail or Mainprize, 

Forsaking his King, a very good Client, 

He turn’d Jock Presbyter, O fie on’t ! 

And being thus from his Allegiance free, 

Returned was by him for Anarchy. 

A Gem call’d the Law in his Head there lay, 

So Toads hold Pearls in Capite they say: 

And stor’d he was with Poison like those Creatures, 

Which made him swell so big against his Betters. 

His Eyes so full were with Infection fill'd, 

Loyalty seem’d a Statute-Law repeal’d : 

He stuck close on the Republick side, 

And having spit his Venom out, he dy'd.” 
This poem is undated. It stands, however, near other 
poems dealing with the Act of Exclusion, in which 

ssible references to Sir William Jones may be traced. 
Bee especially A Poem on the Bishops throwing out the 
Bill of Exclusion, one verse of which runs :— 
“ Sir William endeavour’d, as much as he could, 

To shew that the Bill was for the Duke’s Good, 

For that disinherits the Man we would kill ; 

The Bishops, the Bishops have thrown out the bill.” 

State Poems, iii. 138.]} 


Srar Caamper Proceepines.—In the Inq. 
p.m. taken at Uppingham, Rutland, Sept. 23, 
1 Car. I. (1625), after the death of Roger Dale, of 
Tekesore (Tixover), Rutland, Esq., allusion is 
made to one William Kirkham, of Fineshead, 
Northampton, Esq., being adjudged in the Star 
Chamber, June 14, 34 Eliz., for certain offences 
by him committed, to pay to the queen the sum of 
31,0001. Would some reader of “ N. & Q.” obli 
me by forwarding the particulars of those “ ce 
offences ” that entailed so heavy a penalty ? 

Justin Simpson. 

Stamford. 


Otp Boox.—I have picked up an old book, 
which unfortunately bears no date. Perhaps some 
of your readers may, if I describe it, recognize it 
and fix the date of publication. It is feap. 8vo. size; 
it contains maps of all the counties in England 
(some of the lettering being in manuscript), also 
travelling map of England. The seals and arms 
(coloured) of the bishops, circuits of the king’s 
judges, and the idols of the ancient Saxons 
(coloured), and the maps all bear the name of 
“John Seller.” As a frontispiece is a coloured 
map and plan of the seat of war in Pomerania, 
which is called “ A Draught of y* City of Stralsund 
and Part of y* Isle Rugen,” and gives views of the 
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camps and entrenchments of the Kings of Prussia, 

Denmark, and Sweden. It was sold by H. Moll, 

over against Devereux Court, in the Strand. 
Rosert M. Trvurcoop. 


Poto.—Can any reader kindly give me, with 
some precision, the date of the first introduction 
of the game of polo into England? I have searched 
the Times index without finding any | of the 
word before 1874. H, Youz. 


MS. or Lorp there been 
published at any time “ Relation of the Embassy 
of the Earl of Fauconberg, Embassador - Extra- 
ordinary from King Charles II. (1670) to the 
Duke of Savoy, the Republic of Venice,” &. An 
old folio MS., containing this “ Relation” at con- 
siderable length, and giving elaborate descriptions 
of the cities visited by the em , is in my 
possession. I should be obliged if you can inform 
me whether it possesses any historical interest, or 
whether it is merely the copy of a published work. 
The MS. has apparently been torn out of a large 
volume, which, I believe, formed part of the library 
of Archbishop Cobbe (circa 1750). F, P. 


Tas Jacxpaw.—I remember, some forty odd 
years ago, learning some verses on the jackdaw, de- 
scriptive of the philosophic view he is supposed to 
take from his church tower on the busy doings of 
nan below. I have forgotten most of the other 
verses but the last is:— 

“ Thrice happy bird! I, too, have seen 
Much of the vanities of men, 
And, sick of having seen ’em, 
Would cheerfully these limbs 
For such a pair of wings as thine, 
And such a head between ‘em,” 
Can any of your readers tell me who is the author 
and where I can find the preceding verses ? 
A. 


Spon’s “ Travets.”—In a New Testament in 
vulgar Greek, published in 1705, is written the 
following: “At the end of Spon’s Travels is a 
Dictionaire du Gree Vulgaire.” Can any of your 
readers tell me where the book referred to can be 
seen? Who was Spon, and when did he live? I 
have consulted several dictionaries in vain. Where 
can I get a good dictionary of vulgar Greek ? 

M.A.Oxon. 

e book in question must a ntl 
d'Ttalie, de Dalnatie, de Grice au 
les Années 1675-1676, of Jacob Spon. It was published, 


Massvcco, aw Irattan TranstaTor oF 
sPeARE.—In the Giornale degli Eruditi ¢ Curiosi 
of Padua, for October 15, I note mention of a trans- 
lation of Othello by Celestino Massucco, announced 
in the Gazzetta Nazionale della Liguria for Dec, 15, 


1800. Is anything known of the literary value of 
this translation ? Nomap, 


Pattison oF Pattison’s Fort, Pernsytvania, 
—Was he of English parentage? Oapt. James 
Pattison, a noted frontiersman a hundred and 
thirty years ago, builder of the fort above named, 
which guarded an important ford of the wild and 
beautifal Juniata river, is stated to have been the 
son of James Pattison, who came from “ Salisbury, 
England,” to Pennsylvania in or about the year 
1716, As all of the other numerous Pattisons in 
this state seem to be of Scotch-Irish extraction, 
the asserted English origin of this one is rather 
remarkable. I am curious to learn whether the sur- 
name is known and of any age among the families 
of Millington Hall, co. Chester. Is this ancient 
house—which is, or was, near Knutsford, I think 
—still standing? Can a drawing or photograph 
of it be had ? P. S. P. Conner. 

126, South Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia, 


“Doz Discorst pt Favstixo Papo- 
vano.”—Will any reader kindly give me some in- 
formation concerning the above work? I recently 

urchased a copy to all appearances in its original 
binding and perfect. hen comparing it, how- 
ever, with that in the British Museum, [ find the 
latter to contain, interpolated between the signa- 
tures A 2 and A 3, the following : “ Due Discorsi, 
L’uno contra le Tragicomedia, e le Pastorali, 
L’altre contra Il Pastor Fido Tragicomedia Pas- 
torali Dell’ Illustre Signor Caualiere Battista 
Guarini. Di Faustino Summo Padovano,” and 
“Discorso Intorno il Pastor Fido Del Guarini.” 
This interpolation commences with both new 
ination and signatures, the latter, by the way, 
o- in italic lower-case type. The binding of 
the Museum copy is evidently of a modern date, in 
which operation, from the villainously close shaven 
edges, the binder has evidently allowed his 
ploughing propensities to run riot at the usual pace, 
in order, I suppose, to make the volume look “ nice 
and square.” Iam rather suspicious about the 
copy in question being correctly bound together, 
and, indeed, so strange a mixing up of signatures 
would certainly warrant this conclusion. More- 
over, the edges of this interpolation have scarcely 
been at all cut, the following sixty or so 
have been, and that most direly. My volume 
contains, besides the two-page dedication—* Al 
molto Illust, & Eccellentiss. Signor Alessandro 
Turramini”—only the “ Risposta del Sammo Al 
Pescetti,” which I presume to be one of the two 
discourses ; and it is interesting to note that (in 
both copies) on p. 19 two lines, and on p. 21 half 
a line, are very ingeniously and carefully covered 
over with small slips of paper, beneath which is 
apparently something suppressed or wrongly 
printed. The volume in my possession, “In Vicenza 
Gio. Pietro 


Appress Gioannini, .D,c1.,” agrees, 
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so far as it goes, in other with that in the 

Museum, the latter containing also another work 

of Faustino Summo, viz. “ Difesa del Pastor Fido,” 

&e. Roperts. 
157, Camden Grove North, Peckham, 8.E. 


Lorp Bacon.—The propriety of this popular, 
though not strictly legal, title has been several times 
vindicated in “N. & Q.” It was early applied to the 
great philosopher by that voluminous writer Henry 

ubbe, ¢.g., The Lord Bacons Relation of the 
Sweating Sickness Examined, &c., 1671, while it 
is clear that he was aware of the correct title, for 
in the next treatise he uses it: An Epistolary 
Discourse concerning Phlebotomy. In opposition 
to G. Thomson, Pseudo-Chymist, a etended 
Disciple of the Lord Verulam, 1671. What is the 
earliest instance in print of the title “ Lord Bacon”? 

W. E. Bucktey. 


Tne RostcRvctans AND THE LATE Lorp LytTon. 
—In the Student’s Encyclopedia, published by 
Hodder & Stoughton in 1883, I find the following 
twofold statement: ‘ Even to-day a Rosicrucian 
lodge is said to exist in London, whose members 
claim by asceticism to live beyond the allotted age 
of man, and to which the late Lord Lytton vainly 
sought admission.” May I ask whether anything 
authentic can be learnt (1) as to the existence of 
these modern Rosicrucians, and (2) as to Lord 
Lytton’s failure to gain admission among them ? 


Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Loncuerve wrote a dissertation on Flavius 
osephus, proving that when he wanted authors 
he fabricated them, and that he was “un fripon 
et peut-étre un athée.” Is it published ? 
CO. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Orriper, a Booxsinper: F. Grorz. — I 
have a small book, in red morocco, formerly 
belonging to the Rev. J. Bowle, the editor of 
Don Quixote in 1781, in which is written by him, 
“The gift of F. Grote, Esq., at Wandsworth, 
Dec. 17, 75, to Bowle, Bound by Otridge.” 
What is known of this binder ? ho was F, 
Grote? W. E. Bucxzey. 


Avraor or Biocgrarny Wantep.—I have a 
copy of a work entitled :— 

ar oe of Five Hundred Celebrated Authors of 
Great Britain now living; the whole arranged in alpha- 
betical order; and including a plete list of their 
publications, with occasional strictures, and anecdotes of 
their lives, London, printed for R. Faulder, New Bond 
Street; J. Sewel, Cornhill; and B, Law, Ave-Mary 

M.DOO.LXXXVIII, 
There are articles, among others, on Barry, the 
Painter; James Boswel (sic), who had not then 


George Canning, described as a young gentleman 
from Ireland, and the most approved writer in the 
Microcosm, published at Eton; the two Colmans ; 
Cowper, “ now employed in a translation of the 
Iliad”; Gibbon; Junius, with speculations on 
his identity ; Macklin, the actor ; Paley, noticed 
as author of Principles of Moral and Political 
Philosophy; Mrs. Piozzi; Horace Walpole ; 
Wesley; and Wilkes, John Newton, Romaine, and 
Venn are termed in each case “a methodistical 
clergyman.” In the article on Burke Goldsmith 
is mentioned, as he is in Boswell, viz., as “ dis- 
playing the same absurdity and gaucherie which 
accompanied him through life.” I should like to 
know who was the author or compiler of this 
catalogue, 8S. Arnorr. 
Gunnersbury, W. 


Howter’s Moox.—During a lately paid visit 
to a small village in the south of England I heard 
many discussions as to whether the hunter’s moon 
came before the harvest moon, or vice versd, but 
the matter was never satisfactorily decided. Would 
you mind giving me some information on the ques- 
tion in your columns ? 8. F. G. 

mo harvest moon comes naturally before the hunter’s 
moon, 


Avutnors or Quotations WANTED.— 


“ Genius does what it must; talent does all that it can.” 
E, Watrorp, M.A. 


Replies. 
A LITERARY CRAZE. 
(6™ §. x. 21, 61, 101, 181, 274.) 

Let me remind Dr. Incresy of a choice bit of 
Latin, quoted most appositely by the late Canon 
Barham, viz., “De gustibus non disputandum ”; 
for all the points raised by this distinguished 
Shaksperian are matters of opinion only. Every 
one has the right of his own opinion; none more 
so than ©. M. I.; therefore I reply with the 
greater pleasure. P 

1. The sonnet entitled “The praise of music 
and poetry” being claimed for another, I cannot 
affirm it to be by Shakspere, and the following 
reasons decide my own opinion in the negative. 
(a) The publication of the Passionate Pilgrim was 
unauthorized, and its contents may therefore be 
spurious. If Dr. Incresy claims all such contents 
for Shakspere, how are we to deal with Bartho- 
lomew Ciriffin’s claim to the ninth (eleventh) sonnet, 
and with Marlowe’s claim to No. 20? (6) The 
print by Barnfield addresses the now disputed 
sonnet to “Master R. L. Gent.” Richard Barn- 
field was himself a gentleman of landed property, 
and would not steal another's production to please 
the unknown “R. L.” (c) It is not in Shakspere’s 


blished his life of Johnson, udmund Burke ; 
sy “a ploughman in the county of Ayr”; 


style; the last line is bad, “one knight” being 
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too bald an expression. If our ¢ dramatist 
had desired to apostrophize Sir Philip Sidney or 
Sir Walter Raleigh he would have introduced 
some polite phrase. So with the mention of Dow- 
land and Spenser ; we should have had some ele- 

t expression to introduce such honoured names, 
(d) The leading idea appears involved, equivocal, 
and contradictory. “Rh. L.,” the party addressed, 
loves music; the writer loves poetry; “one 
knight,” no doubt Raleigh, loves both, and both 
remain in “R. L.,” who is previously cited as 
loving music to the exclusion of poetry. How 
both? The compliment remains, but it has not 
the lucidity of Shakspere. 

2. A Midsummer Night's Dream, V. i. 52-3.— 
Theseus stigmatizes the transparent satire, the 
term “ thrice three Muses” being used in no com- 

limentary spirit. That “learning” should die, 
ike a beggar on a dunghill, is opprobrious, but it 
is not levelled at Spenser. Meres mentions this 
play in his list of 1598, and Spenser survived till 
1599. Now,as to Dr. Inctesy’s opinion. That 
very accomplished gentleman writes, “ It [7. ¢., the 
Tears of the Muses] is admirably summarized in the 
former couplet,” viz. “The thrice three Muses 
mourning for the death of learning.” How so? 
Spenser's Tears of the Muses laments the alleged 
decadence of the modern drama, and includes a 
reference to “our pleasant Willy” as dead of late. 
Did “pleasant Willy” die in beggary? If not, 
where is the application? Shakspere, with his 
knowledge of the fitness of things, would not write 
of a great poet as a mere man of learning. No 
poet needs more than the literary command of his 
own language. Milton was learned, as a profes- 
sional accomplishment, apart from his poetic genius, 
and the learning that overlays his great epic deters 
many readers, Besides all this, it is not certain 
that Spenser did die in beggary. He had his 
annual stipend from Government to depend on; 
not much, perhaps, but sufficient for an economical 
man; and supposing he had drawn on account to 
the full, as Chaucer did, there was the 50l. from 
Lord Essex, equal to 500/. at least in the present 
day. The popular belief is that the poet turned 
rusty and refused it. Who knows? For my own 
part, [ am inclined to antedate the Midsummer 
Night's Dream, and identify “learning in beggary” 
with Robert Greene. 

3. We have still to deal with “ pleasant Willy” 
and “ tion.” (a) The first difficulty is with the 
term “dead of late.” Some read it as silent, in- 
active, but still living. If so, the allusion must 
be to Lilly. I write must, because the whole poem 
Tears of the Muses has for its motif the decline of 
Lilly’s popularity on the stage. Lilly’s name was 
John ; but “ pleasant Willy ” reads like a general 
expression, and it spells the same but for the 
initials, As to Lilly's silence, see Greene’s Mena- 
phon: Camilla’s Alarm to Slumbering Euphues in 


his Melancholy Cell at Silexedra, 1587 or 1589. 
Euphues is Lilly, beyond dispute, and Silexedra 
an alternative for Flintshire. The term “ melan- 
choly cell” fits Spenser’s “ dolour drent” in Tears 
of the Muses, published 1591. But then how 
about the word “counter”? Spenser writes, 
“Truth to imitate with kindly counter under 
mimick shade.” We might read “ [en] counter” 
for apposition, but “counter” may also mean a 
clown’s box on the ear, “ mimick shade” being his 
actor’s part. Lilly and Shakspere were no clowns, 
but Tarleton was. (b) Aition is not repeated else- 
where. It does recall [Dr]Ayton’s name, just as 
Willy recalls Lilly. Drayton is not more heroic 
than Shakespeare. Spenser writes :— 
“Whose muse, full of high thought’s invention, 

Doth like himself [i.¢. Roland] heroically sound.” 

Colin Clout's come Home again, 

Drayton’s muse was employed in England's 
Heroical Epistles, so it fits; and his nom de plume 
of Rowland is from the French paladin of romance, 
Roland, Orlando, Rowland. This is my poor 
opinion; but, of course, Dr. Inciesy is not 
bound by it. A. Hatt. 


Dick Turrty’s Ring to York (6" 8. x. 68, 
317).—If the following story, quoted in Old and 
New London, vol iv. p. 435, is to be relied upon, 
it would appear that this noted ruffian was some- 
thing of a ladies’ man, though perhaps not such 
a polished “ masher” as Claude du Val:— 

“ Amongst other distinguished personages whose names 
are connected by tradition with this place [ Marylebone 
Gardens} is Dick Turpin, the prince of highwaymen. 
He was a gay and gallant fellow, and very polite to the 
ladies. A celebrated beauty of her day, the wife or 
sister-in-law of a dean of the Established Church, 
Mrs, Fountayne, was one day ‘taking the air’ in the 
gardens, when she was saluted by Dick Turpin, who 
boldly kissed her before the company and all ‘ the quality.’ 
The lady started back in surprise, and offended. ‘Be 
not alarmed, madam,’ said the highwayman; ‘you can 
now boast that you have been kissed by Dick Turpin. 
Good morning !’—and walked off unmolested.” 

In the same volume, p. 20, Black Bess, the 
celebrated mare, is thus referred to :— 

“Dick Turpin, the notorious highwayman, it is said 
lodged in an obscure court hard by [the Broadway, West- 
minster], and used to set out from this place on his ma- 
rauding expeditions upon his famous mare Black Bess, 
from which one of these taverns took its name.” 

I have a small chap-book in which a circum- 
stantial history of this “ gentleman of the road” 
is given, with particular reference to dates, places, 
and names. In the earlier part of his career | 
was evidently disposed to dress well and mix with 
people above him in station. I quote a few lines 
from the book in question :— 

“Richard Turpin was born at Hampstead, in Essex, 
where his father was a butcher with a fair reputation ; 
and after being the usual time at school, he was bo 


apprentice to a butcher at Whitechapel, but did not 
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serve out his time; for his master discharged him from 
the house for the gross impropriety of his conduct, which 
was not diminished bY his parent’s improper indulgence 
in supplying him with the money which enabled him to 
cut a swell round the town among the blades of the road 
and turf whose company he affected.”’ 

That he was a good judge of horseflesh many 
knew to their cost, and he was doubtless an ac- 
complished jockey ; but whether he ever covered 
the distance between London and York, 190 miles, 
in twenty-four hours with one horse is open to 
considerable doubt, and only serves to “ adorn a 
tale.” STREATHAM. 


A full account of this will be found in “ Old 
Stories Retold,” All the Year Round, May 25, 
1867. It was also mentioned by me in an article 
on Cooper Thornhill’s ride from Stilton to London 
that appeared in Once a Week, June 16, 1866. For 
notes on “Swift Nick Nevison” see “ N. & Q.,” 3°4 
§. xii. 533; 4% §. i. 109; ix. 180. Turpin’s ride 
to York is a myth, though it is based on the story 
told of Nick, who in 1676 is said to have robbed 
a sailor at Gadshill at four o’clock in the morning, 
and to have ridden a bay blood mare all the way 
to York, where, after attending to the wants of 
his steed and himself, he dressed himself in gay 
clothes, strolled to the Bowling Green, and there 
meeting the Lord Mayor, asked him the hour. It 
was a quarter to eight o’clock. This incident pro- 
cured for him what old Weller so ardently desired, 
“a halibi.” That one horse could have done the 
ourney in the time was a manifest impossibility. 
n 1831 Mr, George Osbaldeston wagered a thou- 
sand pounds that he would ride two hundred miles 
in ten hours ; and he accomplished the distance in 
seven hours, ten minutes, and four seconds ; but 
he was allowed twenty-eight horses, and he was 
further allowed one hour, twenty-two minutes, and 
fifty-six seconds for stoppages, and he rode round 
and round the four-mile course on Newmarket 
Heath. Cooper Thornhill’s ride of two hundred 
and thirteen miles (April 29, 1745), along the 
turnpike road, from Stilton to London, from Lon- 
don to Stilton, and again from Stilton to London, 
was accomplished with nineteen horses in eleven 
hours, thirty-three minutes, and forty-six seconds, 
being nearly nineteen miles an hour. Mr. O3- 
baldeston’s time was upwards of twenty-eight miles 
an hour. Cooper Thornhill’s nineteenth horse was 
& hunter belonging to the Duke of Ancaster, and 
he rode it without stopping from the “ White 
Horse,” at Wormley. On the following morning, 
Cooper Thornhill, “quite active and in perfect 
health,” rode back from London to “ The Bell” at 
Stilton. Corupert Beps. 


Kine Cuartes I,’s Sarat (6% S. x. 208, 278). 
~There are, or at any rate were down to a few 
| ago, in the possession of the family of 
Edmunds, of Worsborough, near Barnsley, 


Yorkshire, several interesting relics of King 
Charles I. Of these a detailed list is given in 
Wilkinson’s History of Worsborough, pp. 43-7 
(London, Farrington & Co., 1872); but I may 
here state that they comprise, inter alia, a pair of 
fine linen sheets in which the unfortunate monarch 
slept the night before his execution, and the foot- 
stool upon which he knelt when executed. They 
came into the possession of the Edmunds family 
through the marriage with Mr. Henry Edmunds 
of Lady Herbert, relict of Sir Thomas Herbert, of 
York, Bart., who was the king’s faithful attendant 
during the last years of his life. The relics are 
probably not now at Worsborough Hall, in one 
room of which they used to be preserved, as the 
present representative of the family, Mr. William 
Henry Martin-Edmunds, has been non-resident 
for some ten years. The foregoing information 
may, however, help to a clue as to the whereabouts 
of the king’s “ execution shirt.” 
ALEXANDER PATERSON, 
Barnsley. 


Cavrca Ares (6% §. x. 244).—The following 
is an agreement between 


“the inhabitants of the towns and parishes of Elvaston, 
Thurlaston, and Ambaston, of the one part, and the in- 
habitants of the town of Okebrook, within the said 
parish of Elvaston, in co. Derby, on the other part, by 
John, Abbot of the Dale, Ralph Saucheverell, — John 
Bradshaw, and Henry Tithel, gent. Witnesseth, that 
the inhabitants, as well of the said parish of Elvaston 
as of the said town of Okebrook, shall brew four ales, 
and every ale of one quarter of malt, and at their own 
costs and charges, betwixt this and the feast of St. John 
Baptist next coming. And that every inhabitant of the 
town of Okebrook shall be at the several ales; and every 
husband and his wife shall pay two-pence, every cottager 
one penny; and all the inhabitants of Elvaston shall 
have and receive all the profits and advantages coming 
of the said ales to the use and behoof of the said church 
of Elvaston, &c, And the inhabitants of Okebrook shall 
carry all manner of tymber being in the Dale Wood now 
felled, that the said Prestchyrch of the said towns shall 
occupye to the use and profit of the said church,” 
Constance Russztt. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Friesn or Braps 1x Lent (6™ S. x. 66, 159). 
—The bernicle or barnacle goose (Anser_bernicla) 
is eaten in Ireland, or at least in Kerry, by 
Catholics on days of fast and abstinence without 
any violation of the Church’s law. It is the only 
bird that enjoys (?) this privilege. Perhaps the 
following extract from Gerarde’s Herbal, quoted 
by Mr. Folkard in The Wild Fowler (p. 187), ex- 
Fo the origin of this strange exception: — 

“ There is a small island in Lancashire called the Pile 
of Flounders, where are found the broken pieces of old 
and bruised ships...... wherein is found a certain spume 
or froth that in time breedeth unto certain shells in 
shape like those of the muskle, but sharper pointed and 
of a whiter colour, wherein is contained a thing in form 
like a lace of silke, finely woven as it were together; one 
end whereof is fastened into the inside of the shell, even 
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aa the fish of oisters and muskles are ; the other end is 
made fast unto the belly of a rude masse or lump, which 
in time cometh to the shape and form of a bird; when 
it is fectly formed the shell gapeth open, and the 
first thing that appeareth is the aforesaid lace or string ; 
next come the legs of the bird hanging out; and as it 
so greater it openeth the shell by degrees, till at 
ngth it is all come forth and hangeth only by the bill. 
In short space after it cometh to full maturitie, and 
falleth into the sea, where it gathereth feathers and 
groweth to a fowl bigger than a mallard and lesser than 
goose.” 


Ross O’Connett. 


Works reLatixa To tHe River Toames (6% 
8. x. 242, 262, 302).—A writer in “N. & Q.” 
wishes for additional notes on the Thames in his 
interesting list of works relating to that river. I 
find no reference in it to a curious book in my 

ion, entitled Mirabilis Annus Secundus, 
Re., printed in the year 1662. It contains the 
following, which, having been written with a 
strong Puritanical bias, must be taken cum grano: 

“Upon the 13 of September, 1662, some Passengers 
coming by Water, in the evening, from Chelsy to London, 
did, not far from Fox-Hall, see in the Heavens, the 
appearance of a great Shoal of Fishes, and one of a very 
large size in the Head of them, and another, of the same 
proportion, in the middle; then in another quarter of 
the Heavens they saw the form of a great Dragon, and out 
of his mouth did issue abundance of Smoak and Fire 
also, and in the Smoak were several strange forms, which 
the Spectators are not willing to discover. After that, 
they saw the appearance of a great Wood, and on one 
side of it some scattered Horsemen, who drew up to- 

ther till they became a considerable Body ; and in the 

ead of them appeared a man on Horseback, with 
something extraordinary on his head. And near another 
_— the Wood they also discovered some few scattered 
jes of an Army, who also, as the former, did draw 
together into a Body. Then they saw the Wood set on 
fire and burn till it was consumed; and being much 
affrighted at the sight, they ran their Boat on shore, and 
can give no further account, But they confidently 
affirm the truth of what hath been here related, and do 
daily offer to testifie it upon Oath, which many sober and 


discreet Persons, in and about this City, who have had it J 


from their own mouths, have often declared.” 
As no allusion to the year 1662 is made in the 
catalogue, this extract a | supply a hiatus. 


H. Arwotp, LL.B. 
Hermitage, Emsworth. 


An Useful Companion: or a Help at Hand. Being 
a convenient Pocket Book. London, 1709, 
on the Thames and Med- 
way: the Historical descriptions by W. G. Fearnsi 
Eeq. Published by Black & London. 
Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


An Account of several New Inventions and Improve- 
ments Now for England, In a Discourse by 
= to the London, 

n for James Astwood...... 1, pp. 18mo. 

Hales), » pp. 125, 18mo. (by 
treats, from p. liii to p. cxxv, almost exclusively 
of encroachments, &c., on the waterway of the 
Thames. Beazever. 


Source or Quotation in “ Ros Ror” §, 
x. 329).— 
“ This Indian weed now withered quite” 


is the first line of a poem, entitled “ Smoking 
Spiritualized, in two parts: the First being an old 
Meditation upon Smoking Tobacco ; the Second a 
new Addition to it, or Improvement of it, by Ral 
Erskine.” It may be found in the poetical w 
of the reverend and learned Ralph Erskine, A.M., 
minister of the gospel in Dunfermline (Aberdeen, 
G. & R. King; London, Hamilton & Adams, 
1858). This is a new edition ; the older edition 
was published at Glasgow in 1778. There are 
many variants of this poem, which is probably 
itself simply an amplified edition of an older 
popular song, entitled Pipes and Tobacco in some 
chap-books. This song—a copy of which, doubtless 
very corrupt, may be seen in a collection of chap- 
books in the Forster Library at South Kensington— 
was first published, so far as I know, in D’Urfey’s 
Pills to Purge Melancholy, together with its 
quaint and pretty old music. Both ae 
Spiritualized and D’Urfey’s Tobacco are prin 
in Mr. Dixon’s Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs 
of the Peasantry of England, edited for the Percy 
ociety, No. 62, 1846. Mr. Dixon gives some 
biographical details of Erskine, whom he miscalls 
Ebenezer. Much fuller details are prefixed to the 
Aberdeen edition of Erskine’s Life. Mr. Dixon 
likewise states that D'Urfey’s and the ballad- 
mongers’ versions are mere abridgments of 
Smoking Spiritualized. As the title of Smoking 
Spiritualized confesses the poem to be a mere 
amplification of an older version, this statement of 
Mr. Dixon’s is open to grave doubts. So numerous 
are the variants of this m that neither in 
Smoking Spiritualized, nor D’Urfey’s version, nor 
Mr. Dixon's version, nor the chap-book version in 
Forster’s Library does the verse quoted by the 
justice occur. All the books mentioned above aro 
in the Forster and Dyce libraries at South Kensing- 
ton. In case these books are inaccessible to Mr. 
Arey, I shall be happy to supply him with the 
different versions wn to me, and the music of 
the song. Srrone. 


There are many versions of the old ballad on 
tobacco. Several have appeared in “N.& Q.”; see 
especially 2 S. i. 115, 182, 258, 320, 378. The 
earliest version seems to be one of which Mr, 
Collier had the MS., and which was printed by 
Dr. Riweactr; perhaps written by George Wither. 
Somewhat later there were broadsides, dated 1670, 
and 1672, and in 1707, T. D'Urfey printed it, with 
suitable musical accompaniment, in his Pils to 
Purge Melancholy. None of these that I have 
seen contains the verse as quoted in Rob Roy 
exactly, though Sir Walter evidently took it 
from one, perhaps not one of the most ancient 
versions. Epwarp Sottyr. 
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This question was asked by J. B. in “N. & Q.,” 
g4§.i.115. If Mr. Arry will refer to §. i. 
182, 258, 320, 378; ii. 95, and to a little book, 
written by J. Hamer, called The Smoker's Teaxt- 
Book (1874), pp. 10-14, he will find various ver- 
sions of these lines, though none of them is, I 
think, exactly the same as the lines quoted in 
Rob Roy. G. F. R. B. 

[We are much obliged to Mz. H. G. Hopz, who has 
extracted from Tobacco Talk (Redway), “ The Soules 
Solace,” by Thomas Jenner ; and to Mr. J. J. Srocken, 
who from Fairholt, Tobacco: its History and Associa- 
tions, has extracted a poem assigned to George Wither. 
Both these poems taken from “N. & Q.,” 
appeared, See 2™ 8. i, 115, 182, 258, 320, 


Caney Famiry (6" §S. ix. 69, 329, 413, 497; x. 
95, 178, 213).—The following curious extract from 
Dugdale’s England and Wales, in connexion with 
the Carey family, may be of interest to some of 
yourreaders. The town of Aberford, in Yorkshire, 
consists of a long, straggling street, in the north 
of which are the remains of a Norman fortification 
called Castle Carey, and the whole is in the line 
of the ancient Roman road inn, “The Swan.” This 
is the old badge of the house of Carey. May this 
castle not have been given to an ancestor of the 
Careys in return for his services rendered to the 
Conqueror ? AnrTiquary. 


Lornarr on Lorraiwe (6 S. x. 166, 252).— 
In connexion, perhaps, with Lothringen, can any 
one Lot There is 
one in ium, one in Sutherland, not to speak 
of Lothian, Lothbury, and probably 


Hovsrs Secret Caampers (5 xii. 
248, 312; 6” 3. ii, 12, 117, 295, 433, 523; iii. 
96; iv. 116, 217; v. 397, 478; vi. 76; viii. 238; 
x. 37, 158).— Can any of your correspondents, 
who have kindly supplied answers on this subject, 
give any information respecting the secret chamber 
at Lyme Hall, near Disley, in the parish of Prest- 
bury, Cheshire. It does not appear to be men- 
tioned in Ormerod’s or Earwaker's Cheshire, but I 
believe there is a large picture in the wall of the 
great hall which, moving on hinges, gives access 
to a hidden recess or secret room in the thickness 
of the wall between the hall and the drawing- 
room. I have been told Scott originally got his 
idea of the picture in Woodstock from Lyme Hall, 
but cannot vouch for the accuracy of the assertion. 
Armscott Manor House, Worcestershire (which, 
strange to say, is hardly ever mentioned in the 
county histories and guide-books), has also a secret 
chamber, about which I should like to learn some- 
thing. I came across this interesting old Eliza- 
bethan house while on a visit to Shipston-on- 
Stour, from which town it is some two or three 


miles distant, being in a hamlet in the parish of 


Tredington, in the Oswaldslow hundred, though 
locally situated in the hundred of Kineton, War- 
wickshire. According to local tradition George Fox 
once lived here, and doubtless there is some truth 
in the report, as a meeting of the Society of Friends 
annually takes place at the chapel in the village 
on the first Sunday in August. In the hall, I was 
told by an old inhabitant, was formerly preserved 
a portrait of their founder, “Guy Fawkes, the 
first Quaker,” but this valuable relic has now dis- 
appeared. In a passage at the top of the house is 
the entrance to a secret chamber, which receives 
light from a small window in one of the gables, 
and in this room George Fox is said to have been 
concealed at the time he was persecuted by the 
county magistrates. Fea, 
Bank of England. 


“Toe Surcron’s Comment” (6 8, x. 226, 
297).—About the time of the mutiny some dis- 
content among our soldiers in India was reported 
by a correspondent of one of the London papers 
to have found vent in a clever parody on the lines 
quoted by Mr. G. P. Craven, in which “the 
soldier” was substituted for “the doctor.” I think 
the lines ran somewhat as follows:— 

“ When danger threatens, and the foe is nigh, 

* God and the soldier !’ is the general cry: 
The danger o'er, both are alike requited, 
God is forgotten, and the soldier slighted.” 
ALEXR. BEAZELEY, 


Gioco p’oco: Tastes (6% x. 249, 276). — 
The gioco d’oca, as it is properly written, or the 
game of the goose, is one that I and some at least 
younger than I have played in our childhood, 
The Italian form may be somewhat different, but 
the English game is described in Strutt’s Sports. 
Strutt also says that “tables” is our backgammon, 
but L incline to think not quite correctly, the word 
being, I believe, used for all games played on the 
tables or backgammon board with dice and men, 
including verquere, tick-tack, grand tricktrack, 
Irish (backgammon), and backgammon—all more 
or less, so to speak, variants of, though some greatly 
varied from, the last named. So, at least, I gather 
from Games most in Use, a little book without 
date, but I fancy of the eighteenth century, and 
published by J. Morphew. Br. Nicnotson, 


Fotxes: Risatow (6° 8, x. 209, 273).—Some 
graphic details concerning Martin Folkes, his 
family and opinions, are to be found in that valu- 
able and entertaining repertory of contemporary 
gossip, Family Memoirs of the Rev. William 
Stukeley, M.D. (Surtees Soc. Publ.), vol. i. pp. 98- 
100. It is there stated that Mr. Folkes’s “ eldest 
da ran away with a book keeper & who used her 
very ill,” and that “2 a after [his death] his 
da™ both marryed to indigent persons.” 

Gorpos Goopwiy, 


46, Knowle Road, Brixton. 
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8. P. Q. R. (6™ S. ii. 426 ; iii. 34).—I lately 
saw these letters set up over a shop at Weymouth, 
doubtless with the meaning ascri to them by 
the colleague of Mr. Gipps, as reported at the 
latter of the above references. 

P. J. F. Gaytitron. 


Historicat Trees (6" x. 127).—There is 
an interesting article on ‘Forest and Historic 
Trees” in the October number of the Forestry 
Magazine, L. L. K. 


Rev. Jostas (6 §, x. 250).—This learned 
divine was one of five brothers, all beneficed 
clergymen, sons of the Rev. Christopher Shute, 
Vicar of Giggleswick, co. York. e was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge. Having taken 
his M.A. degree, he was admitted to the rectory of 
St. Mary Woolnoth Nov. 29, 1611, on the pre- 
sentation of James I. On the promotion of Henry 
King to the see of Chichester, Shute was appointed 
by Charles I. to succeed King as Archdeacon of 
Colchester, and was installed April 15, 1642. He 
was chosen by the Houses of Parliament a member 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, but died 
before the Assembly met. Thos. Witham was 
admitted to his rectory July 19, 1643, void “ per 
mort. Shute.” Bruno Ryves states that he was 
** molested, and vext to death, and denied a funeral 
sermon to be preached by Dr. Holdsworth as he 
desired.” The notices of Shute by his contem- 
poraries are highly eulogistic. In Dr. Williams’s 
Library and in the British Museum will be found 
his Pwus Life and Death, 4to., London, 1643. 
The latter also has an Elegiacal commemoration 
of his life and death, 4to., London, 1643. Both 
the Bodleian and British Museum have a posthu- 
mous work, which I have never seen, Divine Cor- 
dials delivered in Ten Sermons upon part of the 
Ninth and Tenth Chapters of Exva, in a Time of 
Visitation, 4to., London, 1644. I have copies of 
the following, which T. B, can see if he so desires : 


Judgement and Mercy: or, the Plague of Frogges 
inflicted, D.ivered in Nine Sermons, by that late 


removed, 
Reverend and Learned Divine, Mr. Iosias Shute, Arch- 
deacon of Colchester, and Preacher at St. Mary Wool- 
noth, in London: with his usaall Prayers before and after 
Sermon. Whereunto is added a Sermon Preached at 
his Funerall, by Mr. Ephraim Vdall. Eccles, xii, 10. 
Imprimatur, Ja. Cranford, Octob. 29, 1644. London, 
Printed for Charles Greene, and are to be sold at his 
shop in Ivie Lane at the signe of the Gun. 1645. 4to, 


Title and “To the Christian Reader” by H. W. 
(the same H. W, who signs the epistle to the reader 
prefixed to The House of Mourning /), two leaves ; 
prayers, four leaves ; pp. 218. Then the funeral 
sermon on 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8, pp. 42 ; erratum, one 
leaf. Udall’s notices of Shute fill twelwe pages of 
the sermon, I gather from them that he left a 
widow, to whom he had been married thirty years, 
and I suppose no children. 


Sarah and Hagar : or, Genesis the Sixteenth Chapter 
opened, in xix Sermons. Being the first legitimate 
Essay of the Pious Labours of that Learned, Orthodox, 
and Indefatigable Preacher of the Gospel, Mr. Josias 
Shute, B.D., and above three and thirty yeers Rector of 
8. Mary Woolnoth, in Lombard Street, London. [Four 

uotations, nine lines.] Published according to his own 

Original Manuscripts, circumspectly examined, and 
faithfully transcribed by Edward Sparke, B.D., of Clare- 
Hall in Cambridge, and tor of 8. Martins, Iron-monger- 
lane, London. (Quotation, one line.] London, Printed for 
J. L. and Humphrey Moseley at the signe of the Princes 
Arms in Paul's Church-yard, 1649. Folio. 
Title, and epistle dedicatory, “To the Right 
Honourable John, Lord Viscount Brackley, &c. 
And the Right Worshipful, Thomas Vinar, Alder- 
man and Sheriff of the honorable City of London ; 
and the rest of the well-wishing Parishioners and 
Auditors of the late worthy Author,” by Edward 
Sparke, dated “‘ From my study in London, 
Wovend. 10, 1648,” four leaves; ‘‘To the Con- 
scientious Reader,” five leaves ; table, three leaves; 
pp. 281. A marginal note to the epistle dedicatory 
states, “ The whole stock of the Authors Sermons 
being in the hands of his Reverend brother, Master 
Tim. Shute of Excester ; whence the Church may 
expect them, if he live to act his promises, or leave 
such as may do it.” The portrait by Marshall was 
issued as the frontispiece to this folio. 

Cf. Newcourt’s Reportorium, i. 92, 463 ; Mer- 
curtus Rusticus; Walker’s Sufferings, pt. ii. 49; 
Granger's Biog. History, 1824, ii. 350; Fuller's 
Worthies ; and especially David Lloyd’s Memoires, 
folio, 1668, pp. 293-300. Lloyd says that he 
“ sate under his Ministry twenty-four years, being 
Baptized, Chatechized, and Marryed by him.” 

J. Ivers Drepee. 

Buckland Brewer, near Bideford. 


Osrres (6" S, x. 229, 298).—A corruption of 
the Lat. obitt, he died, meaning— 

1. Death, e. g.:— Our lord lete her haue knou- 
lege of the daye of her obyte or departyng oute of 
this lyf” (1485, Caxton, St. Wenefryde, p. 11). 

2. Time of death :—“The Lands and Posses- 
sions for me and mine obite purchased and bought ” 
(1643, Prynne, Sov. Power of Parl., pt. i. p. 82, 


second edition). 

3. An office performed at funerals when the 
corpse was in church before it was buried 
(Dr. Hook):—“ It is leful for every man to gyve 
almes at obites and burialles” (1514, Fitzherbert, 
Justice of Peas, fol. 105). 

4. A commemorative service for the dead, gener- 
ally held annually, and for a benefactor :—“ For 
the yearly keeping of his obit, gave 200 marks to 
the altar of St. Nicholas ” (1851, White, I1ist. of 
Staffordsh., p. 498). 


5. A gift in remembrance, legacy :—* It’m, an 


obbett geven to ye sayd chirch by John Cod of the 
same p'is ” (1566, English Ch, Furn., ed, Peacock, 
1866, p. 103). 
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6. Record or notice of the date of a death :— 
“be sayd reuerend faper hath sentt to yow pe 
obytt off hys predycessor” (1535, Borde, Lett. in 
Introd. of Knowledge, Forewords, p. 57, edit. 
1870). 

From the materials for the New English Dic- 
tionary. Marcaret Hais. 

Blairhill, Stirling. 

References to obits, or anniversary memorial 
services for the dead, frequently occur in pre-Re- 
formation churchwardens’ accounts. They were 
usually celebrated in compliance with the wills of 
donors of property bequeathed for the purpose, 
and out of which fees were paid to the officiating 
priests and the parish clerk, and sometimes to the 
churchwardens also. It was usual on these occa- 
sions to provide entertainments of bread, cheese, 
and ale. Several instances of payments for obits 
are cited in my History of the Parish of St. 
Pérock, Exeter, which possesses the most ancient 
and complete series of churchwardens’ accounts 
that I have met with. These commence in 1424, 
but the following, taken from the account for 1512, 
in which the payments for obits are set forth in a 
paragraph by themselves, may suffice as an ex- 
ample :— 

“ For Obits.—For John Talbot's on the last day of 
October ; viz., to the curate for celebrating mass, 6d.; to 
six capellanos, 18d.; to the clerk (aquebaiulo), 2d.; to 
the wardens for their labour, 4¢.; in bread, 12d.; in ale, 
18d.; in cheese, 3d.” 

A full description of the manner of keeping an 

obit will be found in Rock’s Church of Our 

Fathers, iii. 97. See also Walcott’s Dictiona 

of Archeology, 405. R. Dyrmonp. 
eter. 


Avrnorsnir or “Tae Dory or 
Man” (1* 8, ii. 292; v. 229; vi. 537; viii. 564; 
ix. 551; xi. 384, 489; 2"¢ S. i. 135; 3° S. iv. 231; 
vii. 9, 57, 106, 124, 290, 328, 461; viii. 290; 5™ 
S. viii. 389, 515; ix. 99, 176; 6 S. iv. 325; v. 
52, 99, 258, 306, 318, 337).—I cull the following 
from the book catalogue of W. P. Bennett, of 
Birmingham, No. 87, Sept. 13, 1884:— 

“The Gentleman's Calling. By the Author of The 
Whole Duty of Man. Cr. 8vo. 1687. In contemporary 
hand it is written on fly-leaf : ‘ The Whole Duty of Man 
was wrote by Fullman [sic], born at Penshurst in Kent, 
who was amannuensis to Dr. Hammond,’” 

William Fulman, of Corpus College, took the 
a of M.A. at Oxford August 23, 1660, 
and was the author and editor of many pub- 
lications, notably Academie Ozoniensis Notitia, 
4to. 1665; The Works of Charles I., fol. 1662 ; 
Rerwm Scriptorum Veterum, fol. 
1684; and The Works of Dr. Hammond, fol. 1684. 
J. 


_ Perzr tae Witp Boy (6S. x. 248, 293).—The 
sign of the Green Man is, of course, very common, 
and Bagford quotes the Harleian MS. No. 5900, 


Ty | table, 


to show that the Wild Man at Quarry Hill, Lady- 
bridge, Leeds, is the same as the Green Man. They 
were called woodmen or wild men, and we call 
them green men covered with green boughs. He 
goes on to show that distillers use it for a sign, 
for that the intoxicating drink renders men woud, 
or wild. It is, therefore, far from certain, and 
perhaps not even likely, that at Norwich the wild 
boy had anything to do with the signboard. 
C. A, Warp, 
Haverstock Hill, 


Sm6r-cas-Brop (6™ S. x. 246).—The heading of 
the above paragraph contains two errors, which it 
is desirable to point out, lest they should be 
repeated in the index. The Swedish “ smérgis” 
is written as one word, not as two with a hyphen 
between ; and the vowel of the second syllable is 
4, not a. It properly signifies ‘‘a slice of bread- 
and-butter”; and has come by custom—in much 
the same way as when we familiarly speak of 
“taking a sandwich” for partaking of some light 
refreshment—to be applied synecdochically to the 
preliminary relish or appetizer partaken of before 
meals. I have good reason to believe I am correct 
in saying that there is no such expression in 
Swedish as “smérgas-bréd,” which, being equi- 
valent to “ slice-of-bread-and-butter bread,” or 
‘ pain-tartine,” would be absurd. 

The word intended was probably “ smérga:- 
bord,” meaning the entire set-out of the appetizer. 
This is generally laid on a table by itself, but 
occasionally on one or both ends of the principal 
It always comprises bread, butter, and 
cheese, but otherwise varies according tu the style 
of the entertainment, and consists of a selection 
from a very extensive list, of which the following 
is a sample :—anchovies; salt herring sliced with 
onions; caviare; smoked eel, salmon, goose- breast, 
sausage and other meats (all the foregoing un- 
cooked); forcemeat balls, small cutlets, mushrooms, 
fried potatoes, hard-boiled eggs in slices, slices of 
tongue and cold meat, sardines. A glass or two of 
raw corn or potato spirit—flavoured with cara- 
way or other ingredients, and called ‘ kummin,” 
“ pomerans,” “ falun,” &c., according to its flavour- 
ing; or else unflavoured, and called “renadt 
brannvin,” or simply “renadt ”—is taken at the 
same time, and frequently followed by a glass of 
ale, after which the serious work of the dinner or 
supper commences. This preliminary relish really 
gives an edge to the appetite, although the amount 
of bread and other things eaten is sometimes 
considerable. To the best of my belief the custom, 
as a national one, is peculiar to Sweden and 
Russia ; and in the former at least is universally 
prevalent. 

In all the German dictionaries I have been able 
to consult the signification of the word vor- 


schmack is limited to (1) a foretaste, in its ordinary 
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English acceptation, and (2) the preponderance of 
one flavour among several. I venture to suggest 
that instead of a German word of doubtful appli- 
cability it would be preferable to employ the 
perfectly suitable English word “ appetizer.” 
Avexr. Beazecey. 


Carmicnarts or ILK Hywprorp 
(6™ S. x. 350).—The baton is merely part of the 
equipment of the chevalier, and is of a like nature 
to the baton of a field marshal or the official staff 
of the earl marshal. Nothing that a supporter 
could hold would be a mark of bastardy, and a 
baton to show illegitimacy must be placed in bend 
sinister, upon the shield, crest, or supporters, which 
it is said to “debruise.” Ido not know an instance 
of supporters debruised by a baton, but peerage 
illustrations give instances of crests charged with 
bendlets (i. ¢., batons uncouped) sinister as marks 
of illegitimacy ; it is hardly fair to point them out. 

Eomunp M. Boy te. 


§. x. 280, 
296).—I am obliged to Mr. Fraser for giving 
the value of the Northumberland shilling, but 
shall be still more solif he can tell me why the 
Duke of Northumberland, as Viceroy, was allowed 
to coin 2,000 shillings. Were they used as medals 
or generally circulated? Mine is a handsome coin, 
in good preservation, and the written account 
I have with it states that “some years since 50l. 
was offered for one, but the owner would not 

with it.” Perhaps they are more valuable in 
ngland than in Ireland; but I fear this value 
is of late, and no one will 


Loyxpon Srreet-Cry (6" viii. 348, 393, 
523).—I hope Mr. Tuer is no longer “ tormented,” 
as he described himself to be last November. I 
am sorry I can offer him no relief, but can only 
cite another quotation, which shows that fleas were 
the subjects to be tormented, and not, as Mr. 
Sot.y suggested, “ flies ” (p. 393). In Ben Jonson’s 
Barthoimew Fayre (II. iv.) the tinder-box man 
cries, “Buy a mouse-trap, a mouse-trap, or a 
tormenter for a flea!” J. Dixon, 


Booxs Burnt 1x Lonpon (6" x. 327).— 
The famous “ No. xlv.” of the North Briton was 
ordered by Parliament to be burnt in front of the 
Royal Exchange Dec. 3, 1763, by the common 
hangman. There was a fracas when Mr. Sheriff 
Harley and his colleague Mr. Blunt attempted to 
carry the command into effect, and they came to 
grief. The mob captured the condemned journal 
when the fire had but slightly injured it. In the 
evening of the same day this rescued portion was 
displayed in triumph at Temple Bar, a bonfire 
was lighted there, and a monstrous jack-boot, the 
very familiar emblem of the much-hated Earl of 


Bate, was consumed, The Royal Exchange was 


frequently appointed for the burning of condemned 
documents, and in this instance that site was 
chosen in order to insult the popular party, which 
was particularly strong in the City. Charin 
Cross and Palace Yard were cusnalenaliy appoin 
for such burnings. Wherever a pillory could 
be conveniently set up suited the destruction of 
seditious documents, For the popular version of 
the burning of No. xlv. see The Court and a 
Medley, 1764, by “ Sir Daniel Downright,” Briti 
Museum, Grenville, 18,984; likewise,the Catalogue 
of Satirical Prints in the British Museum, 
No. 4,069, and its cross references. FF. G. 8. 

Camppett or AvcHinpreck (Not AvcuHeEy- 
BREEK) AND CAMPBELL oF CARRADALE (6 §, 
x. 349 ; see 6™ S. iv. 49, 96, 129, 158; v. 335). 
—Owing to the misleading heading chosen by the 
latest querist concerning Campbell of Carradale 
in the pages of “‘N. & Q.,” which was further 
erroneous in reading “ Auchenbreek” for Auchin- 
breck, it was not at first sight obvious that the 
family of Campbell of Carradale, an old cadet of 
Auchinbreck, had been the subject of discussion 
in previous volumes of the present series. From the 
particulars which I extracted from the Act. Parl. 
Scot. at 6" S. iv. 96, and from the Catalogue of the 
Riddell Papers at 6" S. v. 335, it will be seen that 
I had already given some of the earlier generations 
of the Carradale family from 1686 down to Donald 
Campbell of Carradale, living in 1704. It seems, 
therefore, clear that OC. B. is in error in imagini 
Dugald Campbell of Carradale to have su 
his cousin, Sir James Campbell of Auchinbreck 
(by whom is probably meant the fifth baronet, who 
sat in the last Scottish Parliament 1703 to 1707. 
and whose third wife was Margaret Campbell of 
Carradale), in the lands of Carradale, which are 
shown to have belonged to his branch as far back 
as 1686. What may have been the real question 
at issue in the suit between them, assuming such 
suit to have been rightly “imagined” by C. B., 
would probably be ascertainable through the Re- 
ports of Cases in the Court of Session. 

C. H. E, Carmicwast. 
New University Club, 8.W, 


Harpon Yarp (6 x. 268).—Heydon’s Yard 
in the time of Queen Anne was “on the east side 
of the Minories, near the middle; is a way #0 
Mansel Street” (Hatton’s New View of London, 
1708). Reference to any map of London of the 
last one hundred and fifty years will readily show 
the exact site. There is only to be observed that 
the name gradually from Heydon’s Yard to 
Haydon Street ; and by this name it has gone for 
the last century. It is changed in appearance and 
cut about, but I believe still exists. 

Epwarp Soir. 

In Hatton’s New View of London, 1708, vol. i. 
p. 38, the following account is given ; “ Heydon’s 
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Yard, on the east side of the Minories, near the 
middle ; is a way to Mansel Street, by Goodman's 
Fields.” B. F. Scaruerr. 


By comparing Horwood’s with Stanford’s Map 
of London, I find that what was formerly Haydon 
Yard is now Haydon Street. It is situate on the 
east side of the Minories, south of Church Street, 
and extends from the Minories to Mansell Street. 

W. Carman. 


Date or Purase: Poor = Deceasep oR 
Lare* (6 S, ix. 309; x. 15, 134, 196, 278, 337). 
—Though there is much truth in what Miss Busx 
says, and poor (and we might add dear) and its 
equivalents in most modern European languages 
are unquestionably used = deceased or late, still 
there is, I think, some little truth also in Miss 
Mactacay’s view, and I myself believe that poor 
in English more distinctly means late than its 
equivalents do in other modern languages. And 
the reason is simply this. Poor in itself does not, 
and never will, really mean Jate, and therefore 
never possibly can supersede it. It is only by 
convention, or rather by inference, that it has this 
meaning. Now we English are not an expansive 

ple, and therefore poor (in a sentimental sense) 
is comparatively so little used of the living that 
when we hear it applied to a person we guess at 
once that he or she is dead, though we by no 
means always feel sure about the matter. Ona the 
Continent, on the other hand, it is not so, and 
wd (and dear) are so very commonly used of the 
iving that it requires a much more thorough 
knowledge of the circumstances of the case to 
. vey to conclude that the person spoken of is 

And again, poor is, I should say, but rarely (at 
any rate in England) used in this sense by men. 
My own parents have been dead for some years, 
and I have most certainly never used the word 
poor of them, nor should I ever think of doing so, 
though I should not scruple to use the word late. 
And I have now a French gentleman staying with 
me whose father has long been dead, and I find 
that his feelings upon this point are just the same 
as my own. He would not, however, even use 
feu, but he says that it is far from obsolete, as Miss 
Busk maintains, and is frequently used among 


the poorer classes, and especially by peasants,t 


J * I have ventured to make an addition to the heading. 

Date of phrase” has no meaning at all, and if allowed 
to remain alone people will search in vain in the index 
for the discussion of poor—late. The index should always 
be considered when the heading is made. 

t Thus I wrote to an Austrian lady about the matter, 
and in the very letter in which she says that in Austria 
arm is commonly used in this sense (though she adds that 
aelig is more correct and more commonly used in Ger- 
many), she uses arm of her mother, who is still living ! 

tT It is, of course, also used in official documents, and 
especially in legal deeds, In other cases also it must be 


though he thinks that défunt is still more com- 
mon. And this is just what I gather from a French 
book, Le Meunier d’Angibault, by George Sand, 
which I have just been reading, and in which dead 
people happen to be a good deal talked about, and 
the characters belong for themost parttothe peasant 
class, though they have raised themselves above it. 
There I have found défunt used no less than six 
times, and pauwvre and cher are never used of dead 
people without it, which shows that by themselves 
they were not considered sufficient clearly to indi- 
cate the decease !* I once, however (p. 193), find 
“ mon pauvre grand-pére” without défunt, and this 
is because the grandfather is still alive. It is 
evident, therefore, that in France (at all events 
among the lower classes) pawvre much less = feu 
than poor in England =late. 

As for selig (blessed, beatified), it belongs to 
quite a different category from poor. It is so very 
seldom used of living persons, and so very commonly 
used of the dead that it is really quite equivalent 
to our late (or sainted). I am greatly surprised 
to learn that Miss Busk was not aware that it 
was to be found in German dictionaries.t I have 
known it was there for nearly forty years. I 
learned German by living in Germany, but I very 
frequently consulted my dictionary notwithstand- 
ing, for I am sure that not even a living language 
can be thoroughly learned by a foreigner in any 
other way. F. Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill, 

My statement, p. 278, was made on the author- 
ity of a friend of mine, a German lady, whose 
opinion, with all due deference to Miss Busx, I 
hope I may be allowed to consider valuable. I quote, 
with her permission, the following from a letter 
which I have received from my friend :—“ To my 
knowledge, and in the North of Germany among 
Protestants, the word arm is not employed for 
dead. If bedawernswerth and arm are added, the 
words may possibly refer to some other cause than 
death for regret, and I think arme seele must have 
had reference to purgatory among Catholics. Arme 
seele is also used as an equivalent for poor soul in 
English, speaking in pity of a living person. 


“ my late poor dear husband,” and if so, this shows that 
poor and dear mean more in this way in England than 
they do in France. 
+ It is rather amusing to learn that Miss Bus ex- 
ted to find this sense of mentioned in Prof. 
keat’s dictionary. When will people remember that 
this dictionary concerns itself with etymology only? And 
there is, of course, but one etymology for poor, whatever 


its meaning, 


used, One cannot, or would but seldom, say la pauvre | 
| reine of a dead queen ; it would be feu da reine, 

* These passages are (in Lévy's one franc edition), : 

“défant mon pauvre homme” (p. 48), “ défunt son 
bus -| pauvre cher pére” (p. 49), “ défunt M. de Blanche- ; 
mont” (pp. 63, 73), votre défunt mari” (p. 75), 
“ défunt M. le Baron votre mari” (p. 312). Now, I very * 
much doubt whether in England we should over hear z 
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Selig, on the contrary, is the familiar word used in 
speaking of the dead, and I know of no other in 

e North. Miss Busk quotes two authorities 
of the South, where it may possibly be the custom 
to use the word arm for dead, but I cannot speak 
from experience, not having lived there. I should 
think the proof that the best dictionaries give selig 
for dead ought to be sufficient, as colloquialisms 
are not always correct expressions, and, being 
generally local, are of no importance.” 

I hope Miss Busx will believe me when I say 
that I in no way wished to cast a doubt on her 
knowledge of the German language, of which I 
am profoundly ignorant, but that I merely wished, 
on the authority of a German, to ventilate this ques- 
tion, as others are ventilated, in “N. & Q.,” and 
if I have appeared discourteous I assure her that to 
be so was not my intention. CeLer er Avpax. 


Sranparp 1x §. x. 149, 198, 
255, 297).—The milestone references to this par- 
ticular spot, at one time familiar to travellers along 
the turnpike road from London to Portsmouth as 
well as that from London to Brighton, appear to 
have indicated a mere line of demarcation, or very 
little more. Seeing that many persons above the 
common ranks of society have found them- 
selves not a little perplexed as to its exact 
signification, I will cite two instances in support 
of my assertion. Some years back the editor of 
a popular journal, in answer to a correspondent, 
stated that the standard was the crossing of the 
road opposite Freeman’s Court, Cornhill. But, 
as Freeman’s Court is in Cheapside, and not in 
Cornhill, he must have meant Sun Court, which 
is opposite “St. Peter on Cornhill.” Again, 
amoug the innumerable periodicals which made 
their appearance in the metropolis immediately 
after the passage of the Reform Bill in 1832, and 
were conducted by men of no mean acquirements, 
one gave a list of the different spots in London 
from which country distances were measured ; 
but the writer seemed to be at sea when he 
arrived at this point of reference, as is evident 
from his being under the necessity of employing 
a parenthesis, to which I beg the reader’s particular 
attention : “The standard in Cornhill (of which, 
by the by, no other tradition now remains) is an- 
other of the spots in London to which reference 
is made on milestones.” From the parenthesis it 
is evident that the “ otherwise intelligent” editor 
was in blissful ignorance concerning the standard 
as well as its exact site. Now, as all such mile- 
stones displayed the date of “1745,” they must 
needs have been erected about the mid-reign of 
George IL, at which period there was not likely to 
have been any mystery in the case such as sur- 
rounded it in after years, as it is very probable 
that there were persons then living who were old 
enough to have seen the standard in their child- 


hood, and who, consequently, had kept the tradi- 
tion alive by occasional colloquy, in much the 
same manner as I am in a position to assert that 
I, in my infantile days, have been spoken to by 
persons who had lived in the reign of George II. 

I have long entertained the opinion that the 
standard was between Sun Court on the one side 
of Cornhill and Lund’s cutlery warehouse on the 
other. This erection hugs St. Peter’s Church so 
closely as nearly to form a part of it. In my 
juvenile days, and even long since, there 
hereabouts, a hackney-coach rank that had en- 
dured time out of mind, but was in latter years 
called a “cab-stand.” In this was a feature 
peculiar to itself—no other one was like it—for 
one end of the rank displayed the horses’ heads 
turned eastward, towards Leadenhall Street, 
whilst at the other end the animals’ faces were 
addressed to Cheapside, in the west. May we 
not, therefore, infer that the spot where the vehicles 
met back to back was the line of demarcation 
indicating the standard referred to on the mile- 
stones ? 

Within the last half century the standard in 
Cornhill, to which the traveller was referred by 
the milestones, has been altered thereon to “ the 
Royal Exchange.” This I can only attribute to 
the building of King William Street, which form- 
ing on its completion a nearly direct line from 
London Bridge to the Royal Exchange, the de- 
signers of the alteration might have come to the 
very reasonable conclusion that reference to a 
visible and eminent building would be less per- 
plexing to the traveller than to a mere line without 
breadth, and that line long since defunct. I am 
prompted to this inference by the reflection that 
the distance by the old measurement from London 
Bridge along Gracechurch Street, and turning the 
right angle of Cornhill to the middle of the old 
coach-rank, was about the same distance as the 
Royal Exchange along the modern King William 
Street. 

Until within the last six or seven years two 
small obelisks stood at the edge of the pavement 
in front of Lund’s. These were surrounded with 
horizontal flutings ; and I am at a loss to conceive 
the reason for their removal. Those, however, who 
may regret the disappearance of old and venerable 
standards, as they would regret the loss of old 
acquaintance, may receive some little consolation 
from my assurance that all the milestones re- 
ferring to Cornhill have not yet been destroyed, 
for there is still one solitary stone remaining 
within our suburbs to remind the by-passer that 
he is “V miles from the standard in Cornhill, 
London.” Here then follows the date “ 1745.” 
This may be seen on the edge of Clapham Common, 
on the quiet road leading from Clapham old 
town to Wandsworth. This is an intermediate 


road, being neither the direct road from London 
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to Brighton nor that from London to Portsmouth, 
but an insertion between the two. 
H. Scurrnorp. 


Srarxrne THE Kia's Court S, x. 269). 
—Sir Edmund Knevet (or Knevit) lived at the 
Castle of Buckenham. The Knevits lived here 
till it was demolished and sold in 1649 by Sir 
Philip Knyvett, Bart., to the Audleys. In the 
church at Buckenham there were many ancient 
monuments of the Knevits, recognized by their 
armorial ensigns, the inscriptions being entirely 
worn out. The arms of Sir Edmund Knevett 
were, Argent, a bend sable, a bordure engrailed of 
the last. Those of his wife (Eleanor, sister of Sir 
James Tyrrell, Knt.), Argent, two chevronels 
azare, within a bordure engrailed gules. The 
Cleres lived at Ormesby and Blickling, in Kent. 

Constance RussE.u. 

Tho authority for the story in Things not Gene- 
rally Known is the Chronicle of Sir R. Baker, 
who, however, gives no particulars as to the local- 
ities in which either Sir E. Knevet, Kat., or 
Master Cleer (both of Norfolk) lived. The 
knight was found guilty, and sentenced to lose 
his right hand, but was afterwards pardoned. 

Jovian MARSHALL. 


Edmund Knevet, Esq., Serjeant Porter to King 
Henry VIIL, was probably the gentleman in 
question ; he lived at Ashwellthorpe, in Norfolk, 
and I think is buried there with Joan Bourchier, 
his wife. Master Cleer may be Richard, brother 
of Sir John Clere, of Stratton, in Norfolk ; it is 
hardly likely to be Sir John himself, who, I be- 
lieve, was knighted before 1541, and held high 
appointments. The Knevets and Cleres were 
connected with each other through marriages 
with the families of Bourchier, Howard (Duke of 
Norfolk), and Boleyn. B. F. Scarvert. 


Our Curistuas NumBen. 
Will correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to ferward their 
communications, headed “ Christmas,” without delay ! 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
A Forgotten Genius: Charles Whitehead. A Critical 
Monograph. By H. T. Mackenzie Bell. (Stock.) 
Tuat Charles Whitehead is forgotten by the majority of 
readers we agree with Mr. Bell, but that he wasa genius 
is a proposition to which we cannot so readily give our 
adhesion. The eldest son of a wine merchant in the 
City, Whitehead was born in London in 1804. After 
receiving a good education he began life as a clerk in a 
commercial house, and in 1831 published his first work. 
This was The Solitary, a poem written in the Spenserian 
stanza, containing some fine descriptions, but composed 
in a most melancholy vein. Readers of the Noctes 
Ambrosiane will perhaps recollect the favourable com- 
ments of that severe critic Christopher North on this first 
effort of the young author, and the three stanzas which 
are quoted from the poem. Whitehead’s next literary 


attempt was in a very different direction. It was called 
The Lives and Exploits of English Highwaymen, Pirates, 
and Robbers, and was published in 1834, In the same 
ear he also —z The Autobiography of Jack Ketch. 
wo years afterwards he appeared as a dramatic writer, 
and his play The Cavalier was produced at the 
Haymarket Theatre on Sept. 15, 1836, with Vandenhoff 
and Miss Ellen Tree in the principal parts. The play 
had a prosperous career, and has been revived two or three 
times since. In 1842 he published Richord Savage, «a 
Romance of Real Life. This story originally came out in 
Bentley's Miscellany, was illustrated by Leech, and could 
not have been without considerable merit, seeing that it 
secured the praise of men of suclr different stamp of 
mind as Dickens and Rossetti. Though it can hardly be 
described as pleasant reading, Richard Savage probably 
contains the best work which Whitehead ever did. 

Our space will not allow us to follow Whitehead through- 
out his chequered career, His babits of intemperance gra- 
dually increased as his chances of success became more 
and more remote, and he finally left London for Austra- 
lia in 1857, He died in Melbourne Hospital on July 5, 
1862, from the effects of destitution, was buried in a 
pauper’s grave, and is described in the register of deaths 
for Victoria as having been “engaged or newspapers.” 
The story of this poet, dramatist, and novelist is, indeed, 
sad. Mr. Beil has done his work carefully, and though we 
do not share the high estimate which he has formed of the 
worth of Whitehead’s productions, we can recommend the 
book to our readers as one of considerable interest. A 
special word of thanks is due to Mr. Bell for an excellent 
“chronological and biographical table” which is appended 
to the volume. We hope that all future biographers of 
men of letters will follow Mr. Bell's example in this 
respect. Hitherto it has been the exception, and not 
the rule, to find in the life of a literary man a full 
chronological list of his works ; but we venture to think 
that the time will come when no biography will be con- 
sidered complete without it. 


Poems, Plays,and Miscellaneous Essays of Charles Lamb, 
With Introduction and Notes by Alfred Ainger, (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Ix days when the taste of the public for complete edi- 
tions of all writers of estimation is so strong that it 
patronizes even the new-fangled édition de lure, a few sets 
of which will fill the space assigned to books in an average 
English house, there is a place for tempting books like 
the pleasant edition of Lamb of Mr. Ainger. To those 
who have not shelf room, to the reader as distinguished 
from the collector, to the man of taste apart from the 
close student, a book containing in a handy shape all the 
works of a man which he himself thought worthy of pre- 
servation is the best of books. This edition of Lamb may 
well, accordingly, be the most popular yet issued. It is 
delightfully got up, and contains everything the reader 
of Lamb is likely to seek. It has, moreover, a few frag- 
ments of Lamb not to be found elsewhere. Mr. Ainger’s 
short preface adds to its value. Especially happy is the 
portion of this describing Lamb’s obligation to Wither 
in his lyrical style. This edition of Lamb is at least that 
which the lover of books will care to have closest at hand 
for familiar reference. 


Memorials of a Dissenting Chapel: its Foundation and 
Worthies. By Sir Thomas Baker. (Manchester, John- 
son & Rawson ; London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Tue history of Cross Street Chapel is, in fact, the history 

of the growth of Nonconformity in Manchester, and, in 

a sense, in the north of England. Henry Newcome, the 

son of a Huntingdonshire clergyman, was the founder of 

Manchester Dissent. He was ordained at Sandbach in 

1648, and obtained in 1650 the rectory of Gawsworth 
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In 1657 he removed to Manchester, where he became 
coadjutor of Heyrick, who had accepted the ordinance 
of the Commonwealth. With the Restoration the troubles 
of Newcome commenced. He preached in his church 
for the last time August 31, 1662. After preaching at 
private houses and undergoing some persecution, he was 
established in 1694 in a chapel, the construction of which 
had commenced the previous year. The following year, 
1695, he died, leaving behind him a high reputation. 
The lives of his successors and the fortunes of the Cross 
Street Chapel are carefully traced by Sir Thomas Baker. 
It is pleasant tojlearn that Sir Thomas¥has presented to 
the Manchester Free Library the series of tracts on 
which his work is based. 
Philosophical Classics for English Readers—Vico. By 
Prof. Flint. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Tux ordinary accounts of Vico are brief and unsatis- 
factory. Maffei, in his Storia della Letteratura, gives 
no sign of having in the least apprehended the Nea- 
politan philosopher's true rank among those elect men 
of science who are leaders of thought in their day. 
Prof. Flint’s volume fills a distinct void, and it is 
welcome on that account, as well as for its own intrinsic 
merits. Here the English reader can now follow the 
t Italian thinker through his early studies, under 
esuit schoolmasters and professors, or ranging at will 
among his own stores of books at home. From Naples 
we can trace the further development of Vico’s mind 
following him into his nine years of quiet teaching and 
of learning at Vatolla. Then we have him back again 
at Naples for the remainder of his life. Prof, Flint’s 
estimates of the philosophical value of Vico’s several 
works seem to be framed with a rare moderation, and 
are probably the fairest judgments which have yet been 
= in this country upon one who has not inaptl 
styled in his own land the “ Dante of Philosophy.’ 


The First Principles of Natural on hy. By William 

Thynne L F.R.AS. (Van Voorst. 
Ws are glad to welcome a second edition of this useful 
little introduction to natural science, The beginner or 
the general reader will find here all that he requires to 
know of the rudiments of natural philosophy. —e_, 
statics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, and optics are al 
treated of in a pleasant, but sufficiently profound style, 
while an interesting addition to the volume is a chapter 
on light and sound, 


Trowel, Chisel, and Brush. A Concise Manual of Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, and Painting, Ancient and Modern, 
By Henry Grey, (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

Mn. Grey is a master of the art of condensation. These 

are the days of cram, and we regret that books of this 

kind should be wanted. If it is necessary that such 
books should be written, few are better qualified to do 
the work than Mr. Grey. Most men would quail before 
the almost superhuman task of describing the rise and 
progress of the three sister arts of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting within such prescribed limits. Mr. Grey, 
however, has creditably accomplished the undertaking 
in the eighty-two pages which have been allotted to him. 


Fermentation. By Dr. Duclaux, of Paris, Health Ex- 
hibition Series. (Clowes & Sons. 
Tuts is a treatise of the highest interest, and a valu- 
able contribution to the knowledge’ of the subject with 
with it deals. The latest experiments of Pasteur, Dr. 
Duclaux himself, and others have placed beyond doubt 
the fact that the process of fermentation is caused by 
minute organisms of that class variously termed bacilli, 
bacteria, vibriones, or microbes, The various stages are 
here clearly and accurately described, while numerous 
illustrations of the “ preparations’ as they appear under 


the microscope add to the interest of the text. Not the 
least entertaining part of the book is that which treats 
of those fungoid growths called moulds or mildews, 
M. Raulin, who has made a special study of this subject, 
succeeded, after much pains, in discovering the most 
favourable mixture for obtaining the largest crop, and 
the receipt for this is given in the book under the name 
of “ Raulin’s liquid.” It is curious to note that for the 
perfect development of the crop a certain amount of 
mineral nourishment is necessary, such as zinc or i 

in addition to the alkaline elements demanded by 
plants. The mildews have, however, the most decided 
objection to common caustic, or nitrate of silver, and if 
one sixteen-hundred-thourandth part be added to their 
liquid, “ the vegetation stops abruptly.” They display 
also a dislike, in a lesser degree, to mercury, platinum, 
or copper. This short treatise contains the latest 
facts which have come to light in connexion with these 
subjects, and, besides being Rt ear up to date,” is 
written in a pleasant, easy style which is thoroughly 
adapted to the wants of the general reader. 

Le Livre for November 10 contains a warm tribute, 
from the pen of the editor, to Paul Lacroix (“ Biblio- 
phile Jacob”). This heads the “ Bibliographie Mo- 
derne.” In the retrospective portion is a highly in- 
teresting study of “ La Littérature Murale,” with four 
curious illustrations of offches littéraires. “Les In- 
fluences Frangaises en Russie” form also the subject of 
an essay. 

No. 42 of Edgbastonia contains, with other —— 
matter, a portrait and a full biography of our lamen 
contributor Wm, Bates, B.A. 


Tue second series of the “ sates Library” is 
nearly ready for issue to subscribers. The volumes con- 
sist of The Life of Harold, translated and edited by 
W. de Grey Birch ; Coins and Medals, their Place in 
and by ae Poole; and 
rom atural Hi the Ancii 


Aotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
asa guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, que 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who re queries are req 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Atrrep Wake (“James Fisher”).—Your obliging 
communication, which has no general interest, has been 
forwarded to our correspondent. 

Nosopr (“French Household ”).—We haves 
letter for you, but are unable to forward it, having an 
address but no name. 

Nemo.—Your appendix to “ Rebellion of 1745” reached 
us too late to appear with your note in the present 


number, 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


THE ATHENAUM 


CONTAINS 


REVIEWS of every important New Book, English and Foreign, and of 
every New English Novel. 


REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages and Expeditions. 
CRITICISMS on Art, Music, and the Drama. 


LETTERS from Foreign Correspondents on subjects relating to Literature, 
Science, and Art, 
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SOME DICTIONARIES PUBLISHED BY 
CASSELL & COMPANY. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS, 


The DICTIONARY of ENGLISH HISTORY. An Account of 


the Doings of the English Nation at Home and Abroad. Edited by SS ae J. LOW, B.A., Lecturer on Modern History, 
King’s College, London, and F. 8. PULLING, M.A., late Professor of History, Yorkshire College, Leeds, Medium Syg, 


cloth, 21 
The following are among the Contributors to the Work :— 
T. A. ARCHER, B.A. Miss M. McARTHUR, 
W. J. ASHLEY, B.A. J. F. BASS MULLINGER, M.A. 
©. BE. D. BLACK. R. L. POOLE, M.A. Ph.D. 
OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. F. 8. PULLING, M.A. 
Rev. CANON CREIGHTON, M.A, Rey. HASTINGS RASHDALL, M.A. 
CHARLES i. FIRTH, “uA. Prof. J. E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.A., M.P. 
J. WOULFE FLANAGAN, M.A. Prof, JAMES ROWLEY, M.A. 
Mrs. 8. R. GARDINER. LLOYD C, SANDERS, M.A. 
DAVID HANNAY. W. BR. SHELDON, M.A. 
Rey. WM. HUNT, M.A. B. ©. SKOTTOWE, M.A. 
CHAS. F. KEARY, F.8.A. ARTHUR L. SMITH, M.A. 
8. L. LEB, B.A. Prof. T. F. TOUT, M.A. 
SIDNEY J. LOW, B.A. BERNHARD RINGROSE WISE, M.A. 


Now ready, the SEVENTH DIVISIONAL VOLUME (containing GLOT—INTER), price 1Cs, 6d, 


The ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. A New and Original 


Work of Reference to all the Words in the English Language, with a full Account of their Origin, » 

and Use. Published in DIVISIONAL VOLUMES. Price 108. Gd. each; and in Volumes, half- morocco, 2is. each, 
“As the title shows, it is professedly both an encyclopedia and a dictionary ; it explains things as well as words, and thay 
the author has ample scope to produce a work of immense utility. The ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ promises to take a hight 
lace as a reference book, The author has had the assistance of specialists in the technical part of the work, and the authori 
be has obtained to assist him have almost always been the best obtainable. ‘he illustrations are always appropriate el clear. 


CYCLOPADIA, CASSELL’S CONCISE. Containing Compreher 


sive and Accurate Information, brought down to the Latest Date, covering the whole field of Bi phical, Historiedl, 
J, and ific Knowledge, About 1,300 pages, royal 8vo. cloth gilt, Hoxburgh, 188, 


MECHANICS, The PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of. By Edward 


H. KNIGHT, Civil a Mechanical Engineer, U. 8. Regen 15, 000 a of Machi ts, and Tools i 
use by every Profession and Trade, with Comy e and of eac’ n Eabject. 3 vols, 2,840 pages, 
cloth, £3, 3s, ; half morocco, £23. 158, 

SUPPLEMENARY VOLUME, embracing Recent Inventions and Discoveries, £1, 18. 


PHRASE and FABLE, DICTIONARY of. By the Rev. Dr 


BREWER, Giving the Derivation, + me or Origin of about 20,000 Common Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have’ 
Tale to Tell. Extra crown 8vo. cloth, Seventeenth Edition, Enlarged, 3s, Gd, ; superior binding, leather back, 4s, G@ 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, DICTIONARY of. Being a Cont 


prehensive Guide to and Works. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 720 pages, extra feap. 40) 
cloth, Cheap Edition, 7s. 64 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE will be sent post free 


on application to 
CASSELL & COMPANY (Limited), Ludgate Hill, London. 


Printed one rte Athenzum Press, Took's Court, Lané, E.0.; and Published 
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